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FOREWORD 


SINCE  the  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  number  of  Education  two 
years  ago  was  largely  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  methods,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  put  the  emphasis 
this  year  on  the  cultural  content  of  the 
modern  language  courses,  and  on  the 
general  outlook  as  to  foreign  language 
teaching  both  here  and  abroad. 

Although,  since  this  number  was 
planned,  much  has  happened  in  Eur¬ 
ope  to  deepen  the  cleavages  between 
nations,  modern  language  teachers 
pride  themselves  on  having  long  since 
proved  the  possibility  of  rising,  above 
the  contingencies  of  the  hour,  to  a  fel¬ 
lowship  in  the  superior  concerns  of  a 
universal  and  humane  culture.  The 
greater  the  turmoil  of  clashing  doc¬ 
trines,  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  hold 
above  the  whirl  of  their  flux  the  human 
inheritance  of  abiding  values. 

In  the  same  spirit,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  draw-up  lists  of  readings,  in 
the  several  languages,  which,  at  the 
high  school  level,  could  initiate  the 
student  to  the  universal  types  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  help  them  to  distinguish  at 
least  some  constants  of  human  nature 
beneath  the  peculiar  forms  in  which 
people  of  different  nationalities  feel 
and  think  in  the  course  of  their  his¬ 
tory.  This  was  evidently  a  project 
which  had  to  be  carried  out  with  some 
concentration.  Hence  its  presentation 
by  teachers  in  one  institution.  Their 


selections  may  not  meet  with  univer¬ 
sal  approval.  They  may  at  least  indi¬ 
cate  the  wealth  of  the  material  avail¬ 
able,  and  perhaps  encourage  the  sev¬ 
eral  modern  language  reviews  to  take 
up  this  most  important  problem  of 
reading  programs  with  a  maximum  of 
significance. 

It  was  further  thought,  however, 
that  no  modem  foreign  language  num¬ 
ber  could  be  complete  without  some 
reflection  of  the  changing  scene  in 
modern  language  teaching  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  presidents  of  the  a.ssociations 
of  modern  language  teachers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  editors,  past  and 
present,  of  the  Modem  Language 
Journal  were  therefore  invited  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  symposium  on  the  present 
outlook  in  our  field,  strictly  in  terms 
of  what  was  uppermost  in  their  minds 
on  the  subject.  It  will  perhaps  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  result  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  enlightening. 

Our  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  the 
eminent  representatives  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  abroad  and  to  all  our 
colleagues  who  have  made  this  number 
possible.  It  is  hoped  that,  thanks  to 
them,  it  may  not  only  prove  interest¬ 
ing  to  modem  language  teachers,  but 
help  school  administrators  to  evaluate 
the  possibilities  of  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages  as  a  contribution  to  the  general 
education  of  their  students. 

The  Editor. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  MODERN  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES  IN  FRANCE 
Lor  IS  Andee  Focket 

MKMBRE  PU  CONSEIL  SrpLRIEUR  BT  INSPEfTKl.’R  GENERAL 
DE  L’INSTRUOTION  PUBLIQUE' 


At  every  stafje  of  the  French  edu- 
^  cational  system,  the  teaching  of 
modern  foreign  languages  occu¬ 
pies  an  important  place. 

In  the  primary  schools  (Ecoles  Pri¬ 
mal  res,  American  Elementary  Schools) 
with  pupils  from  six  to  thirteen  years 
old,  the  elementary  teaching  of  French, 
history,  geography,  arithmetic,  etc., 
take  up  most  of  the  time.  Still,  in  the 
larger  of  these  schools,  the  study  of 
nuMlern  languages  is  introduced  in 
“complementary  courses”  for  children 
who  have  received  the  first  certificate 
(certificcU  d’etudes  primaires),  and 
who  are  therefore  alxmt  twelve  years 
old. 

But  in  the  high  schools  ( Ecoles 
Prinuiires  Superieures),  in  the  Lycees 
or  Colleges,  and  in  the  Technical  or 
IVofe.ssional  Schcwls  (Ecoles  Tech¬ 
niques  et  Professionnelles),  the  study 
of  modern  foreign  languages  is  obliga¬ 
tory  throughout. 

These  schools  constitute  our  second¬ 
ary  educational  system  which  prepares 
for  all  liberal  and  administrative  ca¬ 
reers.  Whether  state  schools  or  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  the  Lycees  or  Colleges 
have  the  same  ends,  the  same  pro¬ 
grams,  the  same  schedules,  the  same 
nicthods  and  lead  to  the  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree.  And  in  these  Lycees  or  Col- 
leges,  the  modern  foreign  languages 
are  studied  during  the  whole  of  the 
seven-year  course,  by  students  from 
ten  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  the 
schedules  varying  slightly  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Courses  of  Study  known  as 

1  Translation  by  the  Editor. 


Latin-Greek  (Section  A),  Latin-Mod¬ 
ern  Languages  (Section  A"),  Modem 
Section  without  Latin  (Section  B). 

For  instance  in  Section  A",  in  the 
first  year  (called  6eme  or  sixth  form, 
tlie  last  year  being  known  as  Mathe¬ 
matics  or  Philosophy),  Latin  is  taught 
six  hours,  French  four  hours,  and 
modern  foreign  languages  three  hours, 
out  of  a  total  of  twenty-one  hours 
weekly.  In  Section  B,  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  are  on  the  same  footing  as 
I'rench  with  five  hours  weekly.  More¬ 
over,  in  Sections  A"  and  B,  besides 
the  first  foreign  language,  obligatory 
in  all  “Sections,”  a  second  modem 
foreign  language  is  obligatory  from 
the  third  year  to  the  sixth  year  (4^me 
to  lere),  so  that  the  teaching  of  mod¬ 
ern  foreign  languages  in  those  two 
“Sections”  is  equivalent  to  between 
one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  total 
.schedule.  It  is  only  in  “Section  A”, 
the  Latin-Greek  Section,  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  foreign  language  courses  have  been 
reduced  from  the  third  year  on  to  one 
and  a  half  hour  weekly,  but  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  modern  languages  are  still 
protesting  against  this  change. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  reform  is  in 
preparation,  and  already  initiated  to 
some  extent,  which  coiirdinates  the 
schedules  and  programs  of  the  three 
branches  of  secondary  education:  High 
Schewds  (Ecoles  Primaires  Superi- 
eures),  Lycees  or  Colleges,  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Schools.  One  result  is  that  in 
the  High  Schools,  the  schedules  for 
modern  foreign  languages  have  been 
lengthened. 


least  one  modern  foreign  language  is  flavic  languages:  Russian,  Polish, 
obligatory,  that  it  has  a  schedule  only  Czech.  They  are  not  officially  taught 
one  or  two  hours  shorter  than  those  in  our  secondary  system,  state  or  pri- 
of  the  classical  languages  or  of  French  vate;  but,  last  year,  the  Superior 
and  that,  in  two  of  the  four  divisions  Council  of  Public  Education  approved 
(Section  A"  and  Section  B),  from  the  the  project  of  a  decree,  since  promul- 
tbird  year  on,  the  study  of  two  mod-  gated  by  the  Ministry  of  Public 
orn  languages  is  obligatory,  with  Education,  creating  a  teaching  degree 
schedules  equal  to  a  third  of  the  total  in  Slavic  languages  (Agregation  de 
schedule  in  those  divisions.  langues  slaves).  Furthermore,  candi- 

It  should  be  noted  further  that,  for  dates  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  may 
obvious  reasons,  one  of  the  two  Ian-  ask  to  be  examined  in  a  modern  lan¬ 
guages  studied  must  be  a  “northern  guage  not  taught  in  the  Lycees  or  Col- 
language,”  English  or  German.  J('ges,  for  instance,  the  languages  spo- 

Four  languages  are  officially  stud-  ken  in  the  colonies.  To  get  credit  for 
ied  in  our  secondary  education  sys-  it,  however,  a  grade  of  at  least  50% 
tcm:  German,  English,  Italian,  and  must  lx*  obtained. 

Spanish.  Arabic  is  taught  especially  * 

in  the  African  and  Asiatic  French  pos-  *  * 

sessions,  with  the  same  schedules  as  If  the  study  of  the  modern  foreign 
modern  foreign  languages  taught  in  languages  is  thus  given  such  a  promi- 
France,  so  that  a  student  with  a  bach-  nent  place  in  the  French  educational 
dor’s  d^^ree  from  Algiers  or  Tangier,  system,  it  is  not  only  because  of  their 
or  from  Beirut  who  passed  in  Arabic  ]>ractical  value,  but  because  of  the  im- 
has  the  same  rights  for  his  matricula-  jmrtance  we  attribute  to  them  in  the 
tion  at  a  French  university  where  he  intellectual  development  of  man.  Ik>th 
may  wish  to  take  up  graduate  work  in  these  ends,  utility  and  culture,  are 
the  humanities,  sciences,  law*,  or  medi-  clearly  formulated  in  the  instructions 
cine,  as  a  graduate  from  Toulouse  who  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  which 
may  have  studied  Spanish,  or  as  one  define  the  method  to  be  used  in  our 
from  Lille,  Nancy,  or  ^farseille  w’ho  classes. 

may  have  studied  German  or  English.  To  sum  up  these  general  indications 
As  to  the  number  of  students  elect-  and  counsels  is  difficult,  as  the  details 
ing  the  various  languages  taught,  there  comprise  many  significant  di.stinctions ; 
is  considerable  variation  from  year  to  but  the  main  lines  of  the  French 
year;  but,  in  general,  w*e  may  say  that  methodology  for  modern  foreign  lan- 
in  the  secondary  educational  system  guages  may  at  least  be  indicated, 
about  65%  of  the  students  elect  Eng-  Tn  1902  was  codified  and  imposed 
lish,  25%  German,  and  10%  Italian  what  was  called  the  “direct  method”, 
cr  Spanish.  This  applies  to  both  boys  the  essential  character  of  which  was 
and  girls,  as  in  France  and  its  colo-  to  put  the  pupil  in  immediate  contact 
nies  and  protectorares,  the  teaching  is  w’ith  the  foreign  reality  (language, 
fhe  same  for  lx>th  as  to  hours,  pro-  literature,  culture)  which  he  was  to 
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assimilate  directly,  that  is  without  re¬ 
course  to  the  various  means  of  com¬ 
parison  transcription,  translation  till 
then  practiced  through  the  use  of  the 
vernacular. 

The  result  was  an  immense  prog¬ 
ress.  The  establishment  of  the  “direct 
method”  ushered  in  a  new  era  for 
modern  foreign  language  teaching  in 
France.  To  this  salutary  revolution, 
psychology'  had  brought  its  contribu¬ 
tion.  After  1002,  a  foreign  language 
was  no  longer  in  our  Lycees  or  Col¬ 
leges  a  system  of  notation  or  e.\])res- 
sion,  a  cypher  to  be  decoded,  a  transla¬ 
tion  to  be  w’orked-out  through  a  bi¬ 
lingual  dictionary;  it  Ix^came  the  liv¬ 
ing  dynamic  expression  of  the  soul 
and  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  as  the  liv¬ 
ing  languages  came  to  be  taught  with¬ 
out  the  intermediary  of  the  mother- 
tongue. 

But,  naturally,  as  in  all  human  af¬ 
fairs,  a  reaction  eventually  set  in.  It 
was  in  its  turn  helpful  in  that  it 
checked  the  unjudicious  zeal  of  some, 
and,  especially,  in  that  it  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  great  educational  value  of 
comparison.  This  reaction,  in  full 
swing  about  1025,  threatened  for  a 
time  the  originality  and  fruitfulness 
of  a  method  which  had  turned  out,  in 
1014  and  after  1018,  students  able  to 
use  the  foreign  languages  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  foreign  life.  But  the 
final  outcome  was  a  new  progress 
through  improvements  and  not  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  past.  What  came  out  of 
the  chorus  of  ardent,  prolonged,  and, 
very  often,  subtle  discussions  w’hich 
directed  this  evolution — only  living 
beings  evolve — w’as  the  method  called 
“active”  which,  while  keeping  the  es¬ 
sential  principles  of  the  “direct” 
method,  and  profiting  from  the  twen¬ 
ty-year  experience  in  the  successful 


use  of  that  method,  constituted  a  re¬ 
adjustment  in  closer  conformity  with 
all  the  ends  of  our  educational  system 

The  resulting  “active  method”  tends 
like  the  “direct  method,”  to  put  the 
student  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
foreign  language  and  culture.  It  still 
condemns  a  teaching  procedure  whol¬ 
ly  based  on  translation,  and  all  pro¬ 
cedures  W’hich  would  start  with  the 
vernacular.  But,  first,  it  calls  for  a 
constant  and  close  coiiperation  between 
teachers  and  students ;  and,  especiallv, 
it  gives  to  comparison  a  much  greater 
place  than  did  the  principles  of  1902. 

In  fact,  it  fully  recognizes  the  great 
\alue  of  carefully  chosen  translation 
exercises  which  may  illustrate  and 
clarify  the  explanation  in  the  foreign  ^ 
language  of  a  significant  or  interesting 
text.  F'urthermore,  the  instructions  to 
teachers  betw’cen  1025  and  1938  speci¬ 
fy  that  the  teaching  of  grammar  and 
morphology  must  l)e  done  in  the 
mother-tongue. 

To  illustrate  by  a  concrete  example, 
let  us  take  a  fourth-year  class.  The  , 
teacher  reads  a  new’  foreign  text,  prose  ' 
or  poetry,  to  the  students  with  the  j 
lU'cessary  inflections  and  interprets-  , 
tion.  Then  the  text  is  explained  in  ’ 
the  foreipi  language,  the  pupils  being 
coustautly  called  upon  to  comment  up  • 
on  it  on  the  basis  of  their  already  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge.  This  first  explana 
tion  deals  with  the  v<x*abulary,  the 
grammatical  forms,  the  syntax  of  the 
text.  The  teacher,  according  to  a  pre¬ 
conceived  plan,  directs  the  discussion. 
<rrienting  it  tow’ard  a  systematic  re¬ 
view’  or  a  new  ac<piisition  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  or  grammar.  The  result  is  then 
w  ritten  by  the  students  in  their  note 
books  as  examples  of  et\'raology,  logi¬ 
cal  groupings  of  w’ords  and  expres¬ 
sions,  never  merely  jnxtajwsed  in  a 
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joouic,  but  always  in  the  dynamic 
unity  of  significant  sentences. 

After  this  inventory  of  the  forms, 
i.anes  a  translation,  rapid  but  clear, 
faithful  and  idiomatic.  Then  begins 
the  real  commentary  upon  the  text. 
Read  aloud  and  well  understood,  it  is 
now  appreciated  as  the  expression  of 
a  thought,  of  a  sentiment,  of  a  tend¬ 
ency,  of  an  intellectual  current  in  a 
special  environment  and  epoch.  Here 
the  educational  opportunities  are 
many.  Useless  erudition  must  he 
guarded  against,  but  accuracy  of  in¬ 
formation  and  interpretation  is  to  l)e 
diligently  sought.  The  teacher  is  left 
free  to  interpret  and  utilize  the  text 
.<«o  as  to  bring  out  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  life,  of  the  history,  of  the  art 
of  the  foreign  people.  The  only  thing 
he  is  warned  against  is  falling  into  a 
monologue.  On  the  contrary,  he  must 
constantly  draw  out  the  students,  he 
must  always  be  working  with  them  in 
terms  of  the  text  chosen.  To  work 
with  the  student,  to  cofipi'rate  with 
them  and  to  get  their  coiiperation  in 
the  elucidation  and  appreciation  of 
significant  data  pertaining  to  the  lan- 
Suage  and  culture  studied,  such  is  the 
essence  of  the  “active  method.”  It 
may  then  be  said  to  have  two  ends: 
to  enable  the  students  to  express  them¬ 
selves  easily  in  the  foreign  language 
and  to  give  them  an  understanding  of 
foreign  peoples;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  develop  by  these  comparisons  their 
critical  senw*,  and  to  endow  them  with 
the  serene  impartiality  of  intelligence*. 


peoples.  Hence  the  numerous  organi¬ 
zations,  official  and  semi-official  exist¬ 
ing  in  France  to  insure  these,  fore¬ 
most  among  them  the  Bureau  de  la 
Correspondance  Scolaire  InterruUion- 
ale  (29,  rue  d’lHm,  Paris  (Verne).* 
This  office  initiates,  systematizes,  and 
follows  up  exchanges  of  letters,  indi¬ 
vidual  or  collective,  between  French 
and  foreign  students.  Exchanges  of 
students,  professors,  assistants,  read¬ 
ers  are  organized  and  regulated  by  the 
Office  des  Vniversites  Francoises. 
7' raveling  scholarships  for  collie  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students,  school  teachers 
and  pupils  are  also  available  through 
various  official,  semi-official,  and  pri¬ 
vate  foundations.  The  films  are  also 
expe<*ted  to  help  in  this  initiation  of 
our  young  people  to  foreign  life  but 
its  utilization  is  still  embryonic.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  phonograph  is  now 
widely  used  by  French  teachers,  but, 
Ik*  it  noted,  not  as  a  substitute  but  as 
an  auxiliary',  its  rcMe  being  to  supple¬ 
ment  in  a  living  way  the  work  of  the 
teacher. 

During  the  last  three  years,  the  use 
of  the  radio  has  been  organized  under 
the  title  “Radio-Scolaire,”  Every  day 
one  or  two  of  the  radio  stations  be¬ 
longing  to  the  state  send  out  programs 
directed  by  professors.  These  are  pub¬ 
lished  several  weeks  in  advance,  so 
that  teachers  in  the  provinces  may  in¬ 
sert  into  their  class-programs  the  texts 
to  lx*  broadcasted.  By  these  and  other 
means,  we  hope  to  give  the  teaching 
of  modern  foreign  languages  the  life 
and  sound  of  reality  which  should  be 
its  essential  characteristics. 

To  sketch  in  addition,  even  broadly, 
the  work  of  our  departments  of  for¬ 
eign  literatures  and  cultures  in  our 


Evidently,  teachers  using  such  a  To  sketch  in  addition,  even  broadly, 
method  are  eager  to  multiply  direct  the  work  of  our  departments  of  for- 
contacts  with  foreign  countries  and  eign  literatures  and  cultures  in  our 

developed  by  M.  Charles-M.  Oarnier,  Inspecteur  G^nSral  Honoraire  de 
Fouret**^*'°"  t^'rough  whose  good  offices  this  arUcle  was  obtained  from  M.  U.  A. 
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universities  (Enseigneraent  Superieur 
—  Graduate  Work)  would  require  a 
special  article.  May  we  venture  to 
add  that  the  number  and  the  calibre 
of  the  doctoral  theses  which  in  France 
must  constitute  an  important  new  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  subject  treated,  and 
which,  consequently  often  require  more 
than  ten  years  of  study  and  prepara¬ 
tory  w’ork  before  they  can  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  defended  before  a  univer¬ 
sity  jury,  most  frequently  at  the  Sor- 
l»onne,  are  a  proof  of  the  concern  of 
the  University  of  France  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  knowledge  in  the  study 
of  foreign  thought  and  its  wider  diffu¬ 
sion.  Most  of  these  theses,  it  may 
well  bo  noted,  remain  authoritative  in 
the  very  countries  of  which  they  study 
the  intellectual,  scientific,  or  aesthetic 
expression. 


To  conclude,  we  may  then  reaffirm 
that,  without  separating  culture  from 
utility,  the  French  educational  system 
gives  a  very  large  place  to  the  study 
of  modern  foreign  languages,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  liberal  tradition  of 
F  ranee. 

For  the  ideal  which,  at  every  stage, 
French  education  aims  at  may  per¬ 
haps  be  formulated  imperfectly  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  to  enable,  by  the  study,  at  once 
niethodical  and  living,  of  the  modern 
foreign  languages,  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  numlxT  of  young  Frenchmen  to 
know'  and  to  judge  directly  and  per¬ 
sonally  foreign  realities,  and  to  lead 
them  to  develop,  at  the  same  time, 
that  critical  spirit  and  that  “objectiv¬ 
ity”  w'hich  can  only  l)e  acquired  by  a 
free  and  first-hand  comparison  of  the 
expressions  of  the  genius  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  foreign  nations. 
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Introduction 

HEX  at  the  end  of  the  last 
•jentury  trade  and  industry  in 
the  newly'  founded  German 
k^mpire  attained  a  previously  un- 
kiiowm  prosperity,  when  communica¬ 
tions  and  international  relations  began 
to  expand,  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  motlern  languages  very  rapidly  in¬ 
creased.  The  modern  languages  more 
and  more  forced  their  way  into  the 
old  strongholds  of  Classicism,  our 
Gymnasien;  they  clamored  for  new 
types  of  schools,  the  so-called  Realan- 
stalten,  which  were  intended  to  teach 
modern  languages  only  or  at  least  pri¬ 


marily.  Since  that  time  the  question 
of  the  place  of  modern  languages  in 
the  school  curriculum  has  never  been 
st'ttled.  For  from  the  very  begiiming 
it  w'as  plain  that  the  question  of  the 
study  of  languages  w’as  to  be  the  fun¬ 
damental  and  decisive  problem  in  the 
structure  of  the  school  system.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  position  alongside  of 
the  ancient  languages,  according  to 
the  sequence  in  which  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  now  four  in  number,  two  an¬ 
cient  and  tw’o  modem,  were  to  be 
studied,  according  to  the  number  of 
y  ears  and  the  numln'r  of  hours  a  week 
that  were  to  be  devoted  to  their  study, 
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there  were  an  almost  unlimited  num¬ 
ber  of  permutations  and  combinations, 
the  ctmsideration  of  which  kept  the 
pedagogues  in  constant  activity  and 
often  produced  disputes.  The  confu¬ 
sion  ^amc  chaos  when  the  unre¬ 
strained  freedom  of  the  revolutionary 
vears  after  the  War  also  affected  the 
school  system.  Approximately  forty 
different  types  of  schools  with  sev- 
entv-eight  (!)  different  combinations 
of  languages  (a  truly  Babylonian  con¬ 
fusion  of  tongues)  developed  in  the 
lands  of  the  old  German  federal  state, 
which  were  sharply  separated  from 
each  other  already  by  various  differ¬ 
ences.  Add  to  this  the  further  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  matter  of  aims  and  meth¬ 
ods  within  the  schools  and  curricula, 
and  you  can  imagine  into  what  diffi¬ 
culties  the  poor  students  fell,  who 
through  a  removal  on  the  part  of  their 
parents  were  obliged  to  change  schools. 
For,  since  according  to  German  cus¬ 
tom,  family  training  and  therefore 
also  the  day  school  is  the  rule,  a 
change  in  school  was  unavoidable  in 
an  ever  larger  number  of  cases  as  a 
result  of  the  many  removals  and  the 
steadily  growing  exchange  between 
different  sections  of  the  population. 

At  the  very  start  the  new  state  of 
Adolf  Hitler  saw  itself  faced  with 
these  impossible  conditions.  As  in  all 
other  fields,  the  new  task  was  to  gather 
together  all  the  scattered  energies  into 
n  vigorous  unity.  In  spite  of  all  the 
respect  for  German  cultural  values, 
which  had  historically  become  a  good 
and  valuable  tradition,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  a  radical  change  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  order  to  bring  about  a  healthy 
unification.  Impetuous  persons  could 


hardly  await  the  time  when  this  might 
take  place.  With  wise  restraint,  the 
^linistry  of  Instruction  after  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  did  not  introduce  the  com¬ 
prehensive  reform  of  the  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  until  Easter,  1938.' 
The  simplification  of  the  numerous 
types  of  schools  had,  to  be  sure,  been 
undertaken  in  1937  and  indeed  on  the 
basis  of  a  Deutsche  Oherschtde,  a  new 
creation  founded  on  a  unified  sequence 
of  language  study.  This  Deutsche 
Oherschule  now  represents  the  uni¬ 
form  type  for  the  entire  Reich.  Only 
in  relatively  few  exceptions  where  the 
local  tradition  justifies  it  has  the  old 
Gymnasium  been  kept.  All  other 
types  of  schools  have  been  aholished. 

IIow'  far  this  reform  affects  the 
modern  languages  will  be  shown  in  a 
moment.  First,  however,  we  must  re¬ 
port  on  a  few  of  the  most  important 
general  foundations  of  the  reform  of 
the  higher  schools,  which  are  now,  as 
has  been  said,  called  Oherschulen. 

For  reasons  which  are  concerned 
with  questions  of  population,  the 
higher  school  with  a  curriculum  of 
nine  years,  which  followed  upon  the 
Grundschule  (a  division  of  the  Volks- 
schule)  with  a  curriculum  of  four 
years,  was  limited  to  an  eight-year 
curriculum.  At  the  same  time  the 
maximum  enrollment  in  the  classes 
was  reduced  (40,  35,  25  pupils).  By 
a  rigid  selection  of  pupils  and  of 
teachers  the  accomplishments  are 
to  be  kept  on  the  previous  level  in 
spite  of  the  loss  of  a  year  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum;  indeed,  by  an  increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  individual  subjects  these 
accomplishments  are  in  part  to  be 


1  By  means  of  a  2<5-paRe  regrulation,  "EJralehung  und  Unterrlcht  In  den  hSheren  Schulen.' 
The  Quotations  are  from  this  regrulation,  which  Is  also  briefly  indicated  as  “Lehrplttne.*' 
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raised.*  In  order  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  sexes, 
all  higher  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
are  to  remain  rigidly  separated.  In¬ 
dividual  exceptions  in  tho  case  of 
girls,  who  in  small  towns  are  obliged 
to  attend  boys’  schools,  must  be  espe¬ 
cially  approved.  An  important  inno¬ 
vation  is  the  division  of  the  Oberstufe 
(classes  six  to  eight)  into  a  linguistic 
and  a  mathematical-scientific  branch ; 
in  the  girls’  schools,  into  a  domestic 
science  and  a  linguistic  branch.  This 
specialization  permits  a  desirable  con¬ 
centration  of  the  energies  of  the  pupil 
according  to  his  gifts  and  inclination 
and,  as  I  have  already  indicate<l, 
greater  accomplishments  in  one  of  the 
two  fields.  This  specialization  doe.s 
not  put  an  end  to  the  unification  which 
has  just  been  praised  as  desirable, 
since  all  Oherschulen  are  obliged  to 
make  arrangements  for  both  divisions. 
It  is  necessary  also  to  mention  a  spe¬ 
cial  arrangement  for  rural  districts, 
namely,  the  Aufhauschnle  with  spe¬ 
cial  tasks  also  for  language  instruc¬ 
tion  ( vide  infra).  This  school  has  the 
same  aims  hut  a  curriculum  of  six 
years  only.  However,  it  follows  upon 
a  Volksftrhnle  w’ith  a  curriculum  last¬ 
ing  six  instead  of  four  years. 

The  Position  of  Modern  Tjonquagea  in 
the  New  Types  of  Schools 

What  was  the  position  of  mo«lern 
languages  in  these  new  types  of 
schools  and  how  mnch  time  was  al- 
l>tlcd  to  them  ? 

The  most  striking  fact  about  the 
enrriculum  of  the  new  school  is  with¬ 
out  a  donht  the  predominant  position 
allotted  to  the  study  of  English.  What 


enthusiastic  Anglicists  have  longed 
for  and  dreamed  of  for  a  generation 
Las  l)ecome  a  reality.  English  has 
completely  displaced  French  from  its 
old  position  of  predominance.  Eng¬ 
lish  has  become  tho  beginning  lan¬ 
guage,  the  principal  language,  and  the 
final  language.  It  is  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  the  entire  system  of  modem 
language*  imstruction :  a  great  triumph. 

Thus  for  the  linguistic  branch  of 
the  normal  standard  school,  they  have 
provided  thirty-six  hours  per  week  of 
English,  that  is,  more  than  for  an? 
other  scientific  subject.  That  makes 
a  total,  figuring  on  forty  weeks  of 
school  annually,  of  1,440  hours  of 
English  per  y(>ar.  Even  in  the  scien¬ 
tific-mathematical  branch  there  are 
1,200  hours  annually.® 

All  other  types  of  schools  show  the 
(*tfect  of  this  victory  of  English.  In 
the  Classic  Gymnasium,  English  is 
the  only  modern  language  which,  in 
the  narrower  sense,  is  provided  for 
in  the  curriculum,  and  beginning  with 
the  fifth  class,  it  is  taught  as  the  third 
foreign  language  three  hours  per  week, 
for  four  years. 

The  girls’  schools  of  the  linguistic 
type  have  thirty  hours  of  English  per 
week  divided  among  all  eight  classes, 
in  the  domestic  science  branch  they 
have  twenty-seven  hours  divided  among 
the  same  nnml)er  of  classes.  Equally 
favorable  conditions  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Aufbauschulen  which  provide 
for  the  l)oys  a  total  of  twenty-eight 
lionrs  for  six  elasses,  for  the  girls 
twenty’-two  hours  per  we<'k.  The  mid¬ 
dle  and  lower  .school  systems  which 
comprise  ty|)es  of  schoeds  ( MHtelschu- 
frn,  advanced  divisions  of  the  Volks- 


3  T^nsla tor's  Note:  This  is  the  total  of  the  different  courses  at  one  time  and  does  not  mean 
that  each  student  devotes  that  much  to  Rnffllsh  each  year. 
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sthulen),  which  belong  in  large  meas-  branch  of  the  OherschtUe.  Latin, 


ure  to  the  Zubringeschtden  (schools 
preparatory  to  the  upper  Volksschu- 
len.)  must  naturally  adapt  themselves 
U'  this  change.  And  the  Hochschulen 
(universities,  normal  schools)  which 
supply  the  teachers,  have  been  obliged 
to  do  this  to  an  equal  extent.  Even 
the  technical  universities  (engineers 
and  architects  preparing  for  higher  de¬ 
grees)  devote  themselves  nowadays 
/valously  to  the  furthering  of  English 
studies.  Thus  English  is  trumps 
everywhere. 

The  second  incisive  change  in  lan- 
gtiage  instruction  is  the  introduction 
of  obligatory  study  of  Latin  for  all 
types  of  schools  w-ith  the  exception  of 
the  girls’  schools,  w’here  Latin  has  re¬ 
mained  elective  in  the  linguistic 
hranch  of  the  Obersrhnle.  The  nu¬ 
merous  upper  schools  without  Latin 
have  disappearwl  at  one  fell  swoop. 
.Accordingly,  Latin  is  now  taught  not 
only  in  the  old  Gymvasien  hut  also  in 
all  other  upper  schools,  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  as  a  second  foreign  language,  from 
the  third  school  year  up  to  the  eighth, 
the  last,  as  a  required  subjec*!. 

This  is  at  the  same  time  the  se<*ond 
defeat  which  French  has  suffered,  for 
hitherto  French  had  even  in  the  least 
favorable  eircumstanees  occupied  at 
hast  the  second  |)osition, 

French  received  a  third  blow  through 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  obliged 
to  yield  equal  rights  —  at  first  only 
theoretically — to  Italian  and  Spanish 
which  were  being  introduced.  Each 
cne  of  the  three  Ilomancc  Languages 
can  1)0  studied  according  to  the  free 
choice  of  the  student  in  the  Arheits- 
ffrmeinschaften  which  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  three  hours  per  w’eek  in  the 
three  upper  classes  of  the  lingui.stic 


which  is  studied  as  an  obligatory  sub¬ 
ject  everj'where,  provides  a  good  foun¬ 
dation  for  all  three. 

The  losses  of  French,  hitherto  held 
in  such  high  esteem,  are  accordingly 
considerable.  In  the  middle  and  lower 
schools,  enrollment  has  sunk  from  100 
per  cent  to  zero.  In  the  upper  schools, 
on  account  of  the  free  choice,  it  is  for 
the  present  not  possible  to  say  how 
many  French  students  are  left.  An 
estimate  of  20  to  25  per  cent  is  cer¬ 
tainly  too  high.  For  we  must  first 
deduct  all  those  students  who  choose 
the  scientific-mathematical  curricu¬ 
lum;  secondly,  all  Gymnasium  stu¬ 
dents,  who  to  be  sure  are  to  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  electing  two  hours 
per  week  in  French;  thirdly,  all  pu¬ 
pils  in  the  Aufbauschule ;  fourthly,  of 
the  girls  all  of  those  who  have  chosen 
the  domestic  science  course  (the  others 
are  |)ermitted  to  elect  French  in  the 
upper  school);  and  lastly,  all  those 
pupils  in  the  linguistic  branch  of  the 
upper  school  who  have  elected  Italian 
and  Spanish.  Our  teachers  of  French 
can  mourn,  “Tout  est  perdu  fors  Thon- 
rieur”,  however  much  they  may  be 
ready  to  subject  themselves  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  system  as  a  whole  and 
the  reasons  for  a  re-organization  by 
which  they  have  been  so  hard  hit. 

To  understand  these  reasons,  it  is 
necessary  to  l)egin  wdth  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  pedagogical  conception 
which  underlies  the  whole  system. 

The  New  Pedagogical  Theory 

AMiereas  formerly  the  professional 
teacher  looked  upon  all  things  from 
tlie  point  of  view  of  his  own  limited 
field,  a  circumstance  which  in  the 
school  led  to  an  extreme  individual¬ 
istic  disorganization  of  the  pedagogi- 
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cal  work,  to  a  series  of  individual  ef¬ 
forts  continually  interfering  with  each 
other,  it  is  now  expected  of  him  that 
with  a  conscious  renunciation  of  his 
own  special  interests  he  should  sub¬ 
ordinate  himself  to  the  higher  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  new  training  of 
the  youth  and  the  people  as  a  whole. 
The  new  teacher  is  in  other  respects, 
too,  fundamentally  an  educator,  no 
longer  only  an  instructor.  To  serve 
and  not  to  rule  is  his  function.  This, 
therefore,  is  also  the  new  task  of  the 
representative  of  modern  languages. 

His  attitude  was  always  determined 
rather  by  an  ideology  than  by  purely 
practical  considerations.  But  more 
than  ever  he  will  nowadays  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  the  ideology  of  present  Ger¬ 
many,  feel  himself  to  be  “a  part  of 
the  national,  socialistic  system  of  train¬ 
ing”,  whose  task  it  is  to  mold  the  na¬ 
tional,  socialistic  individual ;  and  he 
will  be  obliged  to  carry  out  “what  na¬ 
tional  socialism  understands  as  p<diti- 
cal  training.” 

Just  as  all  further  measures  of  meth¬ 
odology  in  modern  language  instruc¬ 
tion  are  to  be  explained  through  this 
background  (vide  infra),  so  also  the 
new  schedules  and  courses  of  study. 

“English  is  the  beginning  and  prin¬ 
cipal  foreign  language  of  the  new  Oher- 
schule,  since  it  is  a  language  of  a  people 
which  is  racially  related  to  us,  a  people 
which  through  great  political  endowments 
has  accomplished  deeds  of  world-polit¬ 
ical  significance  and  has  made  its  lan¬ 
guage  the  language  of  world  trade. 
Only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  and  of  the  most  important 
evente  in  its  history  can  give  us  a  fruit¬ 
ful  insight  into  the  world-political  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  past  and  the  future.  .  .  . 
The  national  political  task  of  English 
instruction  is  therefore  to  give  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  history,  the  civilization. 


and  the  world  of  ideas  of  the  Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons,  to  discover  related  or  strange  fea¬ 
tures  of  its  civilization,  and  by  means  of 
examples  to  awaken  in  German  yonth  a 
deeper  understanding  and  new  strength 
which  may  be  of  service  to  our  people,” 

To  equip  with  the  ability  “to  be 
of  service  to  our  people”  is  therefore 
the  highest  object  of  this  English  in¬ 
struction.  Through  it  finally  the  pu- 
pil  is  “to  be  made  conscious  of  the 
peculiarity  and  the  values  of  his  own 
people  and  of  his  own  peculiar  civili¬ 
zation.”  At  the  same  time  “he  is  to 
learn,  though  always  conscious  of  his 
own  race  and  nationality,  to  look  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  his  owni  people 
and  to  comprehend  its  peculiarity  and 
its  historical  fate  in  comparison  with 
other  peoples.”  This  is  the  great  con¬ 
tribution  of  our  subject  to  the  new 
ideal  of  the  general  culture  of  the  pu- 
pil  ,  as  we  understand  it.  Only  a  valu¬ 
able  member  of  his  own  people  will 
ever  lx*  a  valuable  meml)er  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

The  urgency  and  extent  of  English 
studies  is  made  clear  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  nowadays  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  world,  in 
round  numbers,  therefore,  five  hun¬ 
dred  million  people,  are  subject  to  the 
English  Crown.  “The  world  is  rap¬ 
idly  becoming  English,”  said  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Imperialist,  with  justified  pride. 
Add  to  this  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  with  more  than  one  hundred 
million  inhabitants  of  English  speech. 
Consequently,  the  curricula  expressly 
demand  “studies  of  American  life.” 
In  addition  to  individual  treatises,  an 
American  cultural  reader  is  required, 
the  chapters  of  which  are  to  treat  “the 
history  of  colonization,  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Germans,  Puritanism,  the 
Revolutionary  War  (Washington),  the 
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Civil  War  (Lincoln),  the  World  War 
(Wilson)” ;  this  reader  is  furthermore 
to  treat  “the  chief  problems  of  the 
present,  the  political  movements,  the 
accomplishments  in  various  fields  of 
activity,  etc.”  Since  the  work  of 
Stoddard  and  Madison  Grant,  racial 
questions  are  naturally  also  in  place.^ 

To  treat  such  big  problems  natu¬ 
rally  requires  much  time  and  energy. 
And  whereas  formerly  concentration 
of  energies  was  so  often  neglected  it 
is  certainly  an  advantage  of  the  new 
plans  that  they  have  consciously  as¬ 
signed  the  largest  amount  of  effort 
and  time  consumed  by  the  modem 
language  instruction  to  these  tasks, 
even  though  this  was  necessary  at  the 
expense  of  other  modern  languages, 
especially  French. 

It  is  therefore  of  assistance  to  a 
race-conscious,  national  political  train¬ 
ing  if  the  greatest  importance  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
people,  to  folkloristic  studies  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  studies  whose  aim  it  is  to 
evaluate  the  national  character.  It  is 
a  matter  of  getting  to  know  the  real 
England  and  .America  concerning 
which  erroneous  ideas  had  been  held. 
In  this  way  alone  can  political  disap¬ 
pointments  and  misunderstandings  be 
avoided.  The  system  of  instruction  is 
accordingly  to  “communicate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  most  important  character¬ 
istic  of  the  foreign  people,  such  as  are 
a  natural  result  of  its  racial  constitu¬ 
tion  and  are  visible  in  its  character 
and  way  of  life.”  To  learn  to  know 
the  thought,  the  racial  character  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  those  features 
which  rest  upon  racial  relationship 
with  the  Nordic-German  character  as 
well  as  in  those  features  that  are  dif¬ 


ferent  from  it  —  this  is  expressly  de¬ 
manded.  In  equal  measure,  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  study  of  poetry ;  “for 
in  it  the  thought  and  character  of  a 
foreign  people  can  be  most  clearly 
seen.”  It  is,  indeed,  stimulating  to 
follow  up  the  point  of  view  springing 
from  the  racial  and  popular  character 
in  the  poetry  and  the  poet;  and  this 
method  of  approach  leads  to  quite  new 
results.  We  can  only  mention  briefly 
that  the  historical  studies,  which  now' 
as  always  shall  be  taken  into  account, 
are  to  be  pursued  from  this  new  point 
of  view;  that  geographical  studies  can 
be  introduced  to  bear  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  influence  of  surroundings 
upon  the  character  of  the  nation.  At 
all  events,  there  are  many  possibilities. 

Materials  (Textbooks  and  Readers) 

The  changed  point  of  view  of  the 
character  and  the  tasks  of  modern 
language  instruction  must  necessarily 
lead  to  a  revaluation  of  textbooks  and 
readers. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  materials 
previously  read,  especially  those  of  a 
purely  aesthetic  literary  character,  has 
no  place  in  the  new  school.  Their 
place  is  taken  by  historico-political 
w'orks  and  imaginative  works  valuable 
for  the  education  of  youth,  and  “from 
which  German  youth  can  gain  profit 
for  its  life.”  Creative  masters  who 
gave  intellectual  and  spiritual  form  to 
their  racial  characteristics,  “great  cre¬ 
ators  of  the  fate  of  men  and  people 
w'hose  example  fills  with  enthusiasm 
and  elevates  the  readers,”  must  be 
given  preference.  The  old  Realien- 
knnde,  which  was  the  backbone  of  the 
reform  of  modern  language  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
and  took  the  place  of  the  old  gram¬ 
matical  method,  has  now  been  rele- 
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gated  to  the  background;  nor  is  Kul- 
turkunde,  about  which  the  second  re¬ 
form  after  the  War  centered,  any 
longer  valid  in  its  hitherto  historical 
interpretation.  “Civilization  and  na¬ 
tional  life”  is  the  topic  today.®  We 
reject  completely,  also  the  Ahstanda- 
Iheorie  which  was  a  fundamental  i<lea 
in  the  curricula  from  1925  on,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  only  those  works 
should  be  read  in  school  concerning 
which  certain  judgments  were  pos¬ 
sible,  assured  and  to  a  certain  extent 
hallow'ed  by  tradition.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  by  a  reading  of  newspapers,  by 
a  reading  of  current  material  (even 
though  not  exclusively),  by  giving 
jureference  to  materials  of  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries,  especially  to  those  of 
the  post-War  period  down  to  our  days, 
—  by  these  the  student  is  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  great  questions  of  our 
(lay.  Provided  of  course  that  the 
teacher  holds  the  reins  tightly,  we  need 
not  fear  that  in  this  way  confusion 
and  helplessness  may  take  hold  of  the 
pupil.  Nor  do  we  avoid  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  a  point  of  view  differing 
from  our  own.  In  the  historical  stud¬ 
ies,  therefore  (for  example,  the  study 
of  the  literature  of  the  Enlightenment, 
of  Positivism,  Skepticism  and  Utili¬ 
tarianism),  these  topics  are  treated 
with  the  conscious  intention  of  giving 
the  more  mature  pupils  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  classes, 
of  course,  instruction  by  means  of  ex¬ 
amples  is  more  effective:  great  lead¬ 
ers  and  national  heroes,  men  of  sci¬ 
ence,  research  scholars,  engineers,  men 
of  business,  and  famous  women  are  to 
l>e  presented  to  the  youth  to  .satisfy 
their  longing  for  greatness  and  hero¬ 
ism  by  means  of  good  biographies.® 


On  the  other  hand,  dry  statistical  enu¬ 
merations,  tiresome  historical  summa¬ 
ries,  didactic  materials,  special  stud¬ 
ies,  and  similar  materials  are  express¬ 
ly  forbidden.  Already  the  beginning 
class  is  to  direct  its  attention  in  a 
manner  suited  to  its  age  graduallv 
from  its  own  surroundings  (school, 
house,  family,  land,  city,  village)  to 
the  living  life  of  the  foreign  people 
(similar  conditions  of  the  foreign 
child  of  related  racial  stock,  later  its 
home:  life  on  the  British  Isles,  the 
English  coast,  everyday  life,  and  simi¬ 
lar  subjects). 

In  the  official  curricula  you  may 
find  a  very  exact  enumeration  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  content  of  textbooks  and 
readers,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  the  curricula  of  the  various  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  beginner  gradually  ad¬ 
vances  from  little  fairy  tales,  stories, 
animal  stories,  poems,  songs  (later 
al.so  popular  ballads  and  folk  songs), 
rimes,  proverbs  to  legend  and  history, 
learns  to  know  and  admire  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  English  race,  land,  people, 
customs,  colonization  (especially  also 
the  colonization  of  America  and  the 
part  played  by  Germans  in  this),  then 
the  deeds  of  famous  men  and  women, 
distant  lands  and  oceans.  Also,  the 
heroes  of  everyday  life  and  even  those 
of  the  wild  West  are  presented  to  him 
—  at  the  age  w’hen  he  is  reading  Rob¬ 
in  fton  Crusoe  —  and  so  gradually  he 
comes  to  know  the  Anglo-Saxon  world 
empires,  their  conquest,  colonization, 
and  administration.  At  the  end  of 
the  middle  school  (fifth  class)  this 
study  is  to  be  brought  to  a  certain  con¬ 
clusion,  after  the  World  War  and  the 
j>ost-War  period  have  been  presented 
from  the  point  of  view  of  English- 


5  Cf.  Riidulph  MUnch.  “Die  dritte  Reform  de.s  ncusiprarhllchen  UnterrlchtB.”  FVankfurt  a.  M.: 
DIesterwejc.  1936. 

6  In  thl«  connection  the  curricula  mention  great  admirals:  Drake.  Blake.  Nelson:  (censrais: 
Wolfe.  Washinirton.  WellInKton:  travellers  and  discoverers:  Cook,  Uvintrstone.  Scott,  By™, 
rulers  and  statesmen:  Elisabeth.  Cromwell.  I’ltt.  Burke;  emplre-hullders:  Ralelfth.  Clive,  Rhodes. 
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German  opposition  and  cooperation  in 
order  to  round  off  this  study.  The 
fundamental  facts  of  historical  devel¬ 
opment  must  by  this  time  be  known. 
In  the  literary  field  the  first  short 
stories  and  little  one-act  plays  arc 
read. 

In  the  upper  school  (classes  six, 
seven,  eight)  there  follows  a  detailed 
reading  of  historical  and  political 
treatises  and  speeches,  which  are  full 
of  “life  and  action,”  as  well  as  of  im¬ 
portant  imaginative  works  inclusive  of 
war  poems  and  modern  plays.  All 
events,  facts  and  questions  that  are  of 
importance  for  the  development  of  the 
English  (American)  individual  are  to 
be  considered  from  a  uniform  point 
of  view.  In  the  sequence  of  these 
problems  a  certain  historical  progres¬ 
sion  can  be  recognized,  the  foundation 
of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  racial 
compasition  of  the  English  people,  and 
this  reaches  its  culmination  in  the  age 
of  Queen  Elizalwth  and  Shakespeare, 
in  Cromwell  and  Milton  (study  of  the 
foundations  of  English  religious  life), 
finally,  in  the  intellectual,  political, 
and  social  struggles  of  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries.  In  the  girls’  schools 
the  political  literature  is  subordinated 
to  materials  which  treat  Anglo-Saxon 
family  life,  as  well  as  the  character, 
position  and  activity  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  woman. 

Present-day  ^fethods 

In  spite  of  the  “minimum  require¬ 
ments,”  the  aims  have  been  set  high, 
and  it  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  for  the  attainment  of  these 
aims  that  we  should  strive  for  suitable 
methods  and  the  training  of  thorough 
teachers.  Let  me  say  a  few  words  on 
these  two  subjects. 

The  German  teacher  is  famous  (or 


notorious)  on  account  of  his  inclina¬ 
tion  to  apply  meticulous  and  detailed 
methods.  This  inclination  has  always 
been  especially  prominent  in  the  field 
of  pure  language  instruction,  which 
we  shall  have  to  consider  in  particular 
detail  at  this  point.  Thus,  as  a  result 
of  years  of  teaching  and  speculation 
in  all  fields  of  instruction,  definite 
methods  have  been  developed  as  a  val¬ 
uable  possession  of  the  professional 
worker  (e.g.,  phonetic  methods,  meth¬ 
ods  of  oral  instruction,  inductive  gram¬ 
mar,  study  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  psychology  of  language  etc.),  and 
the  new  curricula  very  wisely  require 
that  all  teachers  should  “observe  the 
principles  of  teaching  which  have 
through  the  years  been  shown  to  be 
sound.”  Within  these  limits  the  in¬ 
dividual  teacher  has  a  complete  free¬ 
dom  to  choose  his  own  method.  The 
only  limitation  of  this  freedom  is  the 
warning  against  extremes,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  purely  grammatical  method  of 
instruction  or  the  rigid  and  exclusive 
application  of  the  “direct  method.” 
Moreover,  in  any  given  school  the 
method  of  instruction  must  be  uni¬ 
form,  and  thus  the  individual  teacher 
is  limited  also  in  this  respect  even 
when  he  is  not  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  adopted  method. 

There  are,  moreover,  the  following 
directions  which  limit  the  freedom  of 
choice:  The  most  important  result  of 
the  long  dispute  concerning  methods 
i":  that  the  instruction  in  modem  lan¬ 
guages  must  now  “from  the  begin¬ 
ning”  be  given  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  Only  in  instances  where  com¬ 
plete  understanding  is  not  otherwise 
possible  may  the  German  language  be 
used.  Teachers  must  strive  for  a  per¬ 
fect  pronunciation  in  all  grades,  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  all  means  at  their  disposal 
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(the  phonetic  alphabet  of  The  Inter¬ 
national  Phonetic  Association,  phonet¬ 
ic  charts,  records  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  radio  programs).  Special  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  the  learning  of 
sentence  accent.  The  pupils  them¬ 
selves  are  to  be  urged  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  express  themselves  (bv  direct 
questioning,  dialogues,  impromptu 
plays,  impromptu  oral  reports).  Ex¬ 
ercises  in  vocabulary,  also  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  most  prominent  racial  fea¬ 
tures,  the  history  and  civilization  of 
the  foreign  people,  are  at  all  times  to 
accompany  instruction.  Grammar  is 
to  have  its  proper  place:  thoroughness 
of  treatment  with  the  aim  of  attain¬ 
ing  “formal  intellectual  development” ; 
therefore,  studies  in  the  psychology  of 
language  and  the  biolt^y  of  language 
are  to  be  introduced,  restricting  this 
study,  how’ever,  to  that  which  is  really 
essential  and  living.  The  division  of 
the  grammatical  material  among  the 
different  classes  is  precisely  indicated. 
By  the  end  of  the  fifth  class  a  survey 
of  the  language,  especially  also  on  the 
sNTitActical  side  is  to  have  l>een  at¬ 
tained.  The  upper  school  studies 
style,  and  by  oomj)arison8  in  style  and 
exercises  in  style  it  is  to  illustrate  the 
essential  features  of  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  as  well  as  its  racial  and  national 
characteristics.  At  the  same  time,  the 
pupil  is  to  develop  at  an  early  stage 
a  method  of  expression  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  for¬ 
eign  language.  This  is  attained  by 
numerous  and  varied  oral  and  written 
exercises  for  which,  also  for  their  fre¬ 
quency,  detailed  prescriptions  are 
given.  One  important  methodological 
decision  concenis  the  Arheitsunter- 
richt,  which,  after  the  elimination  of 
certain  undesirable  developments,  has 
now  been  expressly  recognized  as  a 


principle  of  teaching  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  individual  thought  and  judg¬ 
ment  and  is  now  designated  as  gebm- 
den^r  Arbeitsunierricht  (Cf.  Rudolf 
^fiinch,  Vom  ArlKutsunterricht  in  den 
neuren  Sprachen,  Ix‘ipzig,  Tcubner 
2nd  ed.  1030).  Thus  another  long¬ 
standing  dispute  has  been  settled. 

Training  of  Teachers 

“A  school  is  w'orth  just  so  much  as 
the  teachers  engaged  by  it”  the  cur¬ 
ricula  correctly  state.  The  training 
of  these  teachers  is  therefore  under¬ 
taken  with  the  greatest  care.  He  who 
wishes  to  l)e  a  teacher,  or  rather  an 
educator  (Erzieher),  at  an  upper 
school  must,  of  course,  be  deeply  im¬ 
bued  with  the  new  point  of  view.  At 
the  lx*ginning  of  his  professional  train¬ 
ing,  he  must  first  spend  a  year  in  a 
normal  sehool,  that  is  to  say,  a  school 
which  is  primarily  devoted  to  the 
training  of  elementary  teachers,  in  o^ 
(ler  to  give  evidence  of  his  general 
qualifications  for  the  training  of 
youth.  If  he  succeeds  in  giving  proof 
(»f  these  qualifications,  he  then  enters 
a  university  for  at  least  three  years’ 
study.  Here  he  can  pass  the  exami¬ 
nation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
T’hilosophy  (the  university  examina¬ 
tion).  After  he  has  passed  the  state 
examination  in  his  subjectt,  he  is 
trained  for  the  position  of  Referendar 
at  an  upper  school  in  a  seminary 
where  he  also  gets  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  preparation  for  his  more  ad¬ 
vanced  career.  Recently,  for  economic 
reasons,  the  time  for  this  training  has 
l)een  reduced  from  two  years  to  one 
year.  At  the  end  of  this  last  period 
of  study  he  takes  a  second  examina¬ 
tion  for  the  position  of  Assessor.  For 
every  teacher  must  spend  six  months 
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in  the  Arbeilsdienst  and  two  yoarg  in 
military  service  before  he  pro<*eeds 
with  his  professional  training. 

“The  hurdles  which  must  be  cleared 
by  all  candidates  for  teaching  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  secondary'  schools  of  Ger¬ 
many  are  a  severe  test  of  training  and 
endurance  (rigid  state  examinations)” 
says  an  American  critic. 

And  so  we  hope  that  we  will  gain 
for  our  work  of  e<lucating  and  teach¬ 
ing  men  and  women,  who  as  real  lead¬ 
ers  of  youth,  will  be  able  to  do  full 


justice  to  their  task  of  training  up 
human  beings  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  people  and  are  capable  of 
making  sound  decisions.  Especially 
of  the  teacher  of  modern  languages, 
we  may  expect  that  thanks  to  his  in¬ 
sight  into  international  politics  he  is 
qualified  to  give  his  pupils  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  true  nature  and  value 
of  his  own  people  as  well  as  of  foreign 
peoples  and  thereby  will  serve  the 
cause  of  international  understanding 
which  is  our  warmest  wish. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  IN 

ITALY 

LUIOI  VOLPICELLI 

I'ROFESSORE  DI  PEDAGOOIA  NBLLA  R.  UNIVERSITA  DI  ROMA 

{Translation  by  Professor  Camillo  P.  Merlino,  Boston  University.) 


THK  constitutive  law  concerning 
our  schools  dates  from  1859,  be¬ 
fore  the  proclamation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  (1861),  and  was 
called  the  Casati  Law  from  the  name 
of  the  minister  who  formulated  it. 
Plenary  powers  had  been  granted  to 
the  Piedmontese  Government  in  the 
war  against  Austria:  the  occasion  was 
therefore  seized  to  launch  also  this 
legislative  act. 

The  State  Schools  were  divided  into 
three  categories:  university,  second¬ 
ary  school,  and  elementary  instruction. 
For  the  first,  there  were  established 
all  those  faculties  which  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  science  and  the  humanities 
warranted  at  the  time.  For  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  instruction,  special  clas¬ 
sifications  were  made  of  normal  schools 
for  the  preparation  of  elementary 
school  teachers;  schools  for  technical 
instruction,  limited  naturally  in  num¬ 
ber  and  in  kind,  in  view  of  the  still 
s<'anty  economic  and  technical  possi¬ 


bilities  of  the  country;  and  finally,  the 
classical  schools,  Casati’s  special  crea¬ 
tion;  namely,  a  five-year  secondary 
school  and  a  three-year  “liceo”  which 
fully  met  the  ideals,  the  mentality, 
the  cultural  tone  of  that  bourgeoisie 
which  had  undertaken  the  Italian 
Uisorgimento.  These  were  the  schools 
destined  for  the  ruling  class  and  they 
prepared  for  the  universities. 

On  these  levels  of  study,  both  higher 
and  lower,  the  teaching  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages  was  either  extremely  limited  or 
entirely  neglected.  In  the  first  place, 
there  were  no  teachers  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  and  as  for  other  subjects,  the 
Government  had  to  improvise  its  pro¬ 
grams  and  adapt  itself  to  the  social 
conditions.  This  restriction  did  not, 
therefore,  permit  of  the  development 
of  modem  languages,  but  other  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  more  important  ones,  stood 
in  the  way.  The  economic  as  well  as 
political  level  of  life  was  provincial 
and  restricted  by  the  orbit  of  the  pen- 
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insula,  in  which  the  new  state  began 
its  life.  Moreover,  the  many  internal 
and  social  problems  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  not  to  make  seem  necessary 
the  diffusion  of  foreign  languages. 
But  an  even  more  important  obstacle 
was  the  limitation  inherent  in  the  cul¬ 
tural  ideals  of  the  time,  by  its  tradi¬ 
tional  conception  of  humanism,  and 
by  the  fact  that  culture  lived,  and 
would  continue  to  live  for  a  few  dec¬ 
ades,  only  in  terms  of  a  problem  al¬ 
most  entirely  national. 

Italian  culture  had  been  in  every 
century  open  to  European  currents, 
contributing  much  thereto  as  well  as 
receiving  therefrom.  With  the  devel¬ 
oping  cosmopolitauisni  of  the  latter 
eighteenth  century,  indeed  especially 
through  English  and  French  writers, 
Italian  culture  had  acquired  “europe- 
ismo”,  characteristic  of  all  enlighten¬ 
ment.  Through  Xapoleon  it  had 
ample  opportunity  to  open  for  itself 
new  horizons  and  to  come  in  contact 
with  other  civilizations  and  other  lit¬ 
eratures.  But  now,  w’ith  the  political 
turmoil  of  the  Risorgimento,  Italian 
culture  was  concentrated  on  political 
objectives,  even  though  they  may  not 
appear  as  such  on  first  examination. 

Cardueci,  for  example,  began  in 
those  very  years  his  career  as  a  teacher 
and  writer  to  reestablish  through  rigid 
philological  study  the  course  of  Ital¬ 
ian  literature.  Through  the  study  of 
Italian  literature,  Francesco  de  Sanc¬ 
tis  established  aesthetic  criticism  and 
clarified  and  defined  for  modern  aes¬ 
thetics  the  concept  of  poetry.  If  the 
w'ork  of  De  Sanctis  is  all  but  isolated, 
that  of  Cardueci  became  identified 
with  that  of  the  so-called  “historical 
school”  and  accordingly  assumed  vast 
proportions.  He  explored  all  the  li¬ 


braries  and  archives,  reconstructed 
documents  and  texts,  and  expounded,  ( 
in  the  course  of  half  a  century  of  pa- 
tient  and  fruitful  research  study,  every 
phase  of  the  political  and  literary  hi^ 
tory  of  Italy. 

The  famous  names  of  Troja,  Amari. 
d’Ancona,  Comparetti,  Raina,  Crivel- 
lucci,  Villari,  and  of  many  others  are 
the  glory  of  this  historical  school  which  ! 
represented  in  the  field  of  culture  j 
what  the  Risorgimento  had  represented 
in  politics.  As  Italy  was  redeeming  ^ 

its  territory  from  foreign  domini<m,  ! 

so  also  w’as  it  resurrecting  the  treasures 
of  its  millenary  tradition  buried  bv 
the  oblivion  of  centuries. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  cultural 
environment  no  need  was  felt  for  a  | 

deep  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  j 

and  literatures,  nor  indeed  that  inter-  ' 

est  in  art  should  have  extended  beyond 
the  frontiers.  The  new  poetry,  estab¬ 
lished  by  Cardueci,  sought  to  react 
against  romanticism,  w’hich  urged  up¬ 
on  poets  the  knowledge  and  imitation 
of  foreign  literatures,  even  of  those  | 
that  had  only  anonymous  popular  ! 
poetry. 

The  people  appeared  to  the  roman¬ 
ticists  in  terms  of  a  moral  and  politi¬ 
cal  concept,  of  the  pure  human  voice 
which  exceeds  the  very  confines  of 
states  and  nations.  This  was  a  liter¬ 
ary  aspect  of  a  political  fact  which  at 
that  time  did  not  stir  one  people 
against  another  but  rather  attempted 
to  unify  them  in  their  common  strug¬ 
gle  against  foreign  UTants.  This  po¬ 
litical  concept  is  present  in  all  literary 
activity  and  especially  in  that  of  Ales¬ 
sandro  Manzoni,  who  like  Mazrini, 
saw  in  peoples  and  in  the  respect  for 
nations,  the  fulfillment  of  a  religious 
law  to  such  a  ]K)int  as  to  identify  >t 
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therewith.  The  reaction  of  Carduoci 
and  of  the  new  classicism,  ushered  in 
and  establishcnl  in  the  name  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  sought  to  restore  not  only  classi¬ 
cal  mythology  but  also  the  worship  of 
the  g<^,  not  only  to  free  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  and  poetry  from  every  foreign 
influence  but  even  to  Italianize  the 
name  of  Byron  in  Birone  and  of  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  into  Castelbriante. 

In  such  a  cultural  climate  the  Ital¬ 
ian  schools  were  founded,  through  the 
Casati  Law,  on  the  eve  of  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  It 
should  occasion  no  surprise,  therefore, 
that  foreign  languages  were  not  taught 
in  the  universities,  with  the  exception 
of  French  at  CLambery,  a  reasonable 
exception  since  in  the  Savoie  the  com¬ 
mon  language  is  French  and  since  the 
State  of  Piedmont  had  had  relations 
with  France  during  many  centuries. 
When,  in  1861,  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
was  proclaimed  and  the  Casati  Law 
was  extended  to  the  new  provinces  of 
the  Kingdom,  several  decrees  of  these 
provinces  were  recognized.  The  law 
of  February  16,  1861,  No.  82  for  the 
Province  of  Naples,  recognized  the 
teaching  of  “Oriental  Literature”  in 
the  University  of  Naples;  while  the 
law  of  July  31,  1859,  recognized  the 
teaching  of  “Oriental  Languages”  at 
the  University  of  Pisa,  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  of  the  Tuscan  provinces.  For 
the  preparation  of  the  teachers  of 
foreign  languages  and  literatures, 
there  existed  no  faculty  and  no  uni¬ 
versity  course.  The  teachers  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  casual  way  and  often  those 
who  taught  privately  w’ould  be  invited 
to  teach  in  the  State  Schools. 

With  the  royal  decree  of  November 
10,  1875,  No.  2787,  there  was  defined 


in  the  scientific-literary  academy  of 
Milano,  together  with  the  teaching  of 
the  comparative  history  of  Romance 
literatures,  the  teaching  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  of  England  and 
(iermany.  These  courses  were  offered 
in  the  Istituto  Tecnioo  Superiore,  in 
the  Scuola  Superiore  di  Agricultura, 
in  the  Scuola  Superiore  di  Veterinaria 
and  in  other  institutions.  A  few  years 
later,  in  the  same  scientific-literary 
academy  of  Milan,  there  was  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
the  foreign  modern  languages  and  lit¬ 
eratures. 

By  the  decree  of  June  24,  1883, 
No.  1547,  there  was  conferred  upon 
the  Royal  Commercial  Institute  of 
Venice  the  right  to  grant  diplomas  for 
the  teaching  of  French,  English  and 
German.  This  was  a  definite  step  for¬ 
ward,  but  more  because  of  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  necessity  of  preparing 
teachers.  These  decrees  were  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  opportunity  of  restating  the 
function  of  these  schools  of  higher 
learning  which  granted  the  diplomas 
and  thus  of  increasing  their  impor¬ 
tance.  In  fact,  in  1880  with  the  de¬ 
cree  of  July  8  No.  5678,  there  were 
set  up  standards  for  admission  to  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  (French, 
English,  German)  in  the  secondary 
schools,  requiring  of  the  candidates 
the  mere  possession  of  the  diploma 
from  an  upper  secondary  school,  as 
the  symbol  of  a  general  culture. 

It  was  only  in  1890,  with  the  decree 
of  August  29,  No.  7161,  which  reor¬ 
ganized  the  normal  s<*hool8  of  Rome 
and  Florence,  that  there  was  set  up 
the  optional  teaching  of  the  elements 
of  comparative  literature,  together 
with  the  mandatory  teaching  of  the 
French  language  and  literature  and 
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cither  the  language  and  literature  of 
England  or  Germany.  We  are  now 
almost  on  the  threshold  of  the  new  cen¬ 
tury  and  new  cultural  paths  and  ped¬ 
agogical  concepts  were  being  formed. 
It  was  bc*coming  more  and  more  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  teacher  of  a  foreign 
language  and  literature  could  no  longer 
bo  one  merely  native  to  the  language, 
but  rather  a  professor,  someone 
equipped  with  culture  and  with  a 
method  of  teaching,  and  wdth  a  philo¬ 
logical  and  critical  equipment  in  his 
field  (Himparable  with  that  expected  of 
a  professor  of  the  Italian  language  and 
literature.  In  fact,  the  decree  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1889,  which  set  up  the 
standards  and  the  curricula  for  the 
teachers’  examinations,  required  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar 
and  syntax  of  the  language  to  be 
taught,  a  literary  and  aesthetic  prepa- 
lation,  a  knowledge  higher  than  that 
of  mere  language  and  extending  to 
problems  of  philosophy,  of  criticism 
and  other  matters  pertinent  to  lit¬ 
erature. 

Further  progress  was  being  made, 
and,  as  historical  culture  was  becom¬ 
ing  established,  so  also  w'ere  an  even 
more  modern  concept  of  education,  a 
critical  knowledge  of  literature,  and  a 
wider  horizon  in  the  field  of  science, 
w’hich  was  becoming  more  and  more 
international.  Already  Carducci,  who 
tvpified  the  Italian  culture  of  his  day, 
dev’oted  himself  faithfully  to  the  study 
of  French,  Engli.sh  and  German  po¬ 
etry.  He  translated  from  the  Spanish 
Romancero,  from  Platen,  from  Klop- 
stock,  from  Heine,  from  Victor  Hugo, 
all  authors  without  whom  it  would  Ik? 
difficult  to  understand  the  evolution 
and  motifs  of  his  poetry  and  prose. 

Italian  culture  was  beginning  to 


identify  itself  with  European  culture. 
Nietsche  appears  on  the  horizon.  The 
Russian  novel  comes  in  by  way  of 
France  to  give  rise  to  a  program  of 
Slavic  studies  today  made  conspicuoui 
l>oth  by  the  number  and  quality  of 
men  engaged  in  their  teaching.  The 
first  literary  efforts  of  Gabriele  D’An- 
liunzio  constitute  the  most  obvious  ex¬ 
pression  of  this  literary  and  cultural 
renewal.  Each  one  of  his  first  works 
is  the  revelation,  more  than  of  his  par¬ 
ticular  genius,  of  an  author  and  of  a 
foreign  literary  current.  With  D’An¬ 
nunzio,  all  Italian  culture  became  less 
provincial  and  more  European.  To¬ 
day  it  may  bt;  affirmed  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  conce])tion  of  humanism  is  the  ef¬ 
fective  principle  which  animates  all 
Italian  culture  and  art. 

But  let  us  remain  within  the  his¬ 
torical  limits  of  this  study.  The  new 
spirit  with  which  are  viewed  national 
culture  and  modern  languages  and  lit¬ 
eratures,  and  W’hich  prompted  the  re¬ 
forms  of  1889-00,  is  discernible  also 
in  the  changes  effected  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools. 

The  Casati  Law  did  not  require,  in 
the  classical  course,  the  teaching  of 
any  foreign  language,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  French  in  those  provinces 
w’here  the  language  was  commonly 
spoken.  But  more  than  the  teaching 
of  a  foreign  language,  this  was  a  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  rights  of  an  alien  popu¬ 
lation,  as  had  l)een  recognized  at  the 
Fniversity'  of  Chambery. 

When,  through  the  Expedition  of 
the  Thousand,  the  Southern  provinces 
were  annexed  to  Piedmont,  still  a  few 
w’ceks  before  the  proclamation  of  the 
Kingdom,  a  provisional  decree  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  1861,  provided  for  the  re¬ 
tention  of  the  teaching  of  the  foreign 
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languages  which  the  Neapolitan  State, 
culturally  close  to  France,  had  never 
abandoned.  In  all,  however,  there 
were  only  thirty-six  schools  in  this 
category.  In  the  lower  course,  the 
study  of  French  grammar  was  pre¬ 
scribed  and  in  the  upper  course  the 
study  of  the  French  language;  and 
even  the  study  of  German  for  those 
young  men  who  might  want  to  study 
it  of  their  own  choice  and  who  showed 
“aptitude  and  a  keen  desire  to  delve 
into  literature  and  philosophy”.  These 
decrees  w'cre  prompted  in  the  main  by 
the  enlightened  mind  of  Francesco  De 
Sanctis,  who  legislating  for  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  was  ahead  of  the  times, 
contributing  to  them  his  spirit,  which 
over  a  period  of  many  years  had  nour- 
i.shed  itself  by  the  study  of  foreign 
literatures  and  of  German  philosophy, 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  neo-Hegelian 
movement  in  Italy  l)egan  with  him. 

Even  in  Tuscany,  the  decree  of 
March  10,  1860  made  mandatory  the 
study  of  French  grammar  in  high- 
school  classes.  The  decree  of  Febni- 
ary  25,  1802,  by  wdiich  Pasquale  Vil- 
lari,  minister  of  public  instruction, 
extended  the  teaching  of  French  to  all 
the  high  schools  of  the  Kingdom,  an¬ 
swered  a  need  of  the  new  times.  Pas¬ 
quale  Villari  is  among  the  pioneers  of 
the  positivistic  movement  in  Italy. 
Even  science,  pride  of  the  attained 
national  unity,  following  a  period  of 
thirty  years  of  seclusion  during  which 
it  had  expressed  itself  along  national 
lines,  now  felt  the  need  of  reestablish¬ 
ing  contacts  with  European  thought. 
The  progress  of  juridical,  philosophi¬ 
cal,  mathematical,  physical  and  medi¬ 
cal  studies,  even  more  than  literature, 
called  now  for  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages. 


In  short,  al>out  1800  there  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  sketched,  in  the  field  of 
science,  culture  and  art,  the  outline  of 
a  new  Italy.  The  schools  naturally 
reflected  this  new  development  which 
found  its  expression  in  an  interest  in 
foreign  languages  and  literatures. 
This  spirit  expresses  itself  immedi¬ 
ately  through  the  desire  to  know  the 
world  of  others,  as  well  as  through  a 
humanism  embalmed  in  the  programs 
of  a  classical  tradition. 

It  w'as  beginning  to  be  understood 
that  the  opposition  between  humanism 
end  modernity  was  dangerous;  human¬ 
ism  would  risk  becoming  academic, 
and  modernism  a  mere  fact  without 
the  light  of  thought  or  the  vigor  of  an 
ideal.  If  humanism  is  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  life,  it  cannot  be  restricted  to 
expressing  a  world  historically  deter¬ 
mined,  but  it  must  be  tradition  and 
modernity,  the  full  consciousness  of 
living  life.  A  humanistic  culture, 
therefore,  cannot  be  confined  to  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  life; 
it  also  takes  on  the  characteristics  and 
features  of  the  modem  w’orld. 

With  the  decree  of  November  3, 
1898,  No.  466,  Guido  Baccelli,  minis¬ 
ter  of  public  instniction,  both  a  scien¬ 
tist  and  a  humanist,  was  granted  the 
privilege  of  introducing  by  way  of  ex¬ 
periment,  in  some  of  the  “ginnasi- 
licei”,  new  literary  courses  and  to  mod¬ 
ify  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  ones. 

The  experiment  of  the  “licei  rifor- 
mati”  as  these  schools  were  called,  was 
tried  in  Rome,  Florence,  Turin,  Mi¬ 
lan,  and  Palermo.  The  study  of  psy¬ 
chology  was  suppressed  and  three 
hours  of  the  study  of  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  were  added  as  well  as  an  addi- 
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tioual  hour  per  week  of  reading  and 
translation  of  the  French  classics. 

But  in  1900,  with  the  decree  of 
November  3,  No.  330,  Gallo,  the  min¬ 
ister  of  public  instruction,  abolished 
the  “licei-riformati”,  since  it  appeared 
that  the  study  of  five  different  lan¬ 
guages  and  literatures  was  too  burden¬ 
some  for  the  students  and  that  the  re¬ 
sultant  decrease  in  the  number  of  their 
studies  was  harmful  to  their  education. 

For  the  technical  schools  of  the  first 
and  second  categories,  the  Casati  Law- 
provided  for  the  teaching  of  French 
in  the  lower  and  of  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  in  the  upper  schools.  According 
to  the  provisions  of  the  decree,  thes«‘ 
subjects  were  to  be  taught  with  a  view 
toward  their  application  and  especially 
in  the  natural  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  State. 

In  1868  the  Casati  Law  was  extend¬ 
ed  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  with  no  modification  for  several 
decades,  except  that  in  1809,  the 
three-year  vocational  curricula  of  tech¬ 
nical  schools  had  to  include  the  man¬ 
datory  study  of  French,  with  the  fur¬ 
ther  requirement  that  professors  and 
students  .speak  French  at  the  middle 
of  the  third  year.  These  technical 
.schools  with  emphasis  on  commercial 
studies,  offered,  besides  French,  four 
hours  a  week  of  German  and  English 
in  the  second  and  third  years.  This 
is  a  sign  of  a  new  practical  need,  the 
product  of  a  new  national  life. 

The  nautical  institutes  did  not  re¬ 
quire  for  admission  an  examination 
in  French,  nor  indeed  did  they  offer 
French  in  their  preparatory  cx)urse. 
In  the  advanced  course,  however, 
whether  for  the  preparation  of  sea- 
captains,  of  naval  constructors,  or  of 
engineers,  French  as  well  as  English 


was  required.  These  curricula  were 
based  on  the  decree  of  1891  in  which 
year  the  courses  in  foreign  languages 
in  all  the  other  higher  te^nietl 
schools  were  better  defined.  English 
and  German  were  required  in  the  cu^ 
riculum  of  physics  and  mathematics, 
which  prepared  for  admission  to  the 
.school  of  engineering;  French,  in  the 
curriculum  of  surveying ;  English  and 
German,  in  that  of  business  and  ac¬ 
counting. 

The  Casati  Law  established  the 
Normal  School  for  the  preparation  of 
elementary  school  teachers.  In  this 
type  of  school  no  foreign  language 
w’as  prescribed.  However,  with  the 
decree  of  July  12,  1806,  No.  293,  there 
w’as  instituted  the  teaching  of  French 
in  the  three  classes  of  the  women’s 
department  which  represented  the  low¬ 
er  division  of  the  normal  school. 
These  programs,  approved  by  the  de¬ 
cree  of  Octol)er  10,  1807,  No.  460, 
w’ore  the  same  as  those  for  the  tech¬ 
nical  schools. 

The  foregoing  exposition  is  but  a 
.‘iynthetic  picture  of  the  status  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  in  the  Italian  schools 
up  to  1000,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
new  concept  of  culture  and  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  developing,  when  new  political 
and  moral  exigencies  unite  in  one  hor¬ 
izon  art,  science,  culture  and  industry 
of  Italy  and  impo.se  a  new  spirit  on 
education. 

In  fact,  as  a  token  of  this  new  spirit, 
the  decree  of  July  3,  1004  abolished 
the  annual  examinations  for  the  teach¬ 
er’s  certificate  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  .  .  .  The  need  of  having  uni¬ 
versity  graduates  as  teachers  was  felt 
throughout  the  country. 

Thus,  too,  w’ere  alwlishcd  the  exam¬ 
inations  for  the  teacher's  <‘ertificate  in 
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the  natural  aciencea.  With  the  decree  (Klucatiou  which  was  rapidly  weaken- 
of  December  14,  1905,  Xo.  610  sev-  ing.  The  changed  attitude  concerning 
oral  modifications  were  made  in  the  modem  languages,  for  example,  is  an 
women’s  noraial  schools  of  Florence  indication,  and  yet  in  this  as  well  as 
and  Rome,  and  the  curriculum  for  the  in  other  fields  of  study  it  was  possible 
diploma  in  foreign  languages  was  to  introduce  only  fragmentary  reforms 
greatly  strengthened.  As  a  further  and  sporadic  changes.  In  vain  did  the 
sign  of  the  new  cultural  climate  was  new  educational  and  cultural  ideals 
also  the  decree  of  August  21,  1905,  impose  themselves;  every  int^ral  at- 
which  established  s<*holarships  for  the  tempt  at  an  organic  and  total  refomi 
study  of  foreign  languages  in  foreign  of  education  failed  in  the  face  of  the 
universities  as  well  as  for  travel  impossibility,  as  stated  in  the  1909 
abroad.  This  same  law  also  provided  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
for  a  complementary  course  in  the  sec/ondary  schools,  of  bringing  a  large 
‘‘lice(»”  on  the  foreign  classics  with  an  political  assembly  such  as  Parliament 
optional  e.xamination,  but  at  which  at-  to  concrete  conclusions.  The  Casati 
tendance  was  rtHpiired.  law'  itself  was  made  possible  only  bt^ 

The  decree  in  question  indicated  cause  it  emanated  from  the  Sovereign 
that  the  subjwt  matter  was  to  be  priv  by  virtue  of  the  plenary  powers  vested 
sented  chronol(^icalIy  and  also  in  rela-  in  him  by  the  law  of  April  25,  1859. 
tion  to  Italian  literature,  “since  this  And  so  it  is  that  we  can  observe 
had  undergone  in  all  ages  the  influ-  the  contradiction  between  the  several 
[‘nee  of  foreign  literatures  and  had  in  legislative  provisions  and  the  atmos- 
rum  influenced  them.”  phere  of  the  schools;  new’  cultural 

This  complementary  course  was  es-  principles  w’hich  are  timidly  embodied 
tablished,  according  to  the  decree,  as  in  an  article  of  law  or  regulation;  a 
nn  experiment  w’hich  might  yield  posi-  constant  effort  to  reconcile  the  old  with 
rive  criteria  for  a  much-nwded  reform  the  new,  with  the  resultant  oompro- 
in  the  secondary  schools  w’hich  were  mise  of  both. 

now  expected  to  be  more  in  harmony  For  this  reason,  Bianchi,  minister 
ivith  the  exigencies  of  mo<lem  culture,  of  public  instruction  in  1905,  appoint- 
Such  a  statement  is  important  since  ed  a  Commission  for  the  integral  re- 
it  throws  light  on  one  aspect  of  the  form  of  the  secondary  scho(^ls.  From 
problem  under  discussion.  In  fact,  the  Casati  law  to  this  Commission 
he  history  of  foreign  languages  in  the  there  could  be  listed  about  fifteen  re- 
Italian  schools  now  is  fully  recognized  form  projects,  all  of  which  failetl. 
n  the  history  of  education  as  w’ell  as  And  even  the  w’ork  of  the  Royal  Com- 
n  the  history  of  Italian  culture.  With  mission,  as  inspired  as  it  waa  by  a 
particular  reference  to  modem  Ian-  more  modern  concept  of  culture,  was 
mages,  we  must  at  least  comment  in  destined  to  come  to  grief  when  sub- 
>assing  on  these  tw’o  larger  aspects  of  mitted  to  Parliament. 

he  question.  With  reference  to  the  topic  of  for- 

The  Casati  law  was  promulgated  in  eign  languages,  the  Commission  made 
1  perio<l  of  Italian  culture  now  gone  a  special  study  of  three  humanistic 
*.v  and  was  inspired  bv  a  concept  of  types  of  “liceo”:  “classioo,”  “scienti- 
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fioo,”  “moderno.”  In  the  classical  type, 
the  principal  emphasis  must  be  on  the 
ancient  languages  and  literatures;  but 
still  allowing  room  for  the  study  of 
one  modem  language.  In  the  scienti¬ 
fic  type,  Latin  and  Greek  were  re¬ 
placed  by  French,  and  German  by 
English.  In  the  modern  t>"pe,  Latin 
was  to  be  taught  but  the  greater  em¬ 
phasis  was  to  lx?  on  the  modem  lan¬ 
guages,  more  diffuse,  more  important 
from  a  literary  |K)int  of  view'.  In  view 
of  the  scant  results  obtained,  the  Com¬ 
mission  deplored  the  grammar  method 
of  instruction  as  “troppo  lento.”  It 
further  deplored  the  inadequate  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  teachers  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  who  graduated  from  “Scuole 
Superior!  di  commercio”  without  a 
solid  literary,  philol(^ical  or  cultural 
training.  It  was  urged,  therefore,  that 
the  teachers  of  foreign  languages  and 
literatures  be  university  graduates  and 
that  they  be  trained  especially  in  mod¬ 
ern  literatures  and  philology.  The 
adoption  of  the  direct,  practical  meth¬ 
od  in  teaching  was  also  urged.  Gram¬ 
mar  was  to  lx?  taught  only  after  the 
students  attained  some  maturity  and 
the  empirical  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  studied.  At  the  beginning,  there¬ 
fore,  the  teaching  was  to  be  dialogic, 
and  the  learning  to  be  empirical  and 
mimetic.  This  was  to  be  followed  by 
the  study  of  grammar  which  in  turn 
led  to  translations  and  readings.  The 
teaching  of  languages  w’as  further  ad¬ 
vanced  as  a  means  of  knowing  litera¬ 
ture  and  civilization. 

Of  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  there  was  left  only  the 
“gi n nasi 0-1  iceo  moderno”  in  which 
Greek  was  replaced  by  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  (French,  German  or  English) 
w’ith  abstract  methods  of  teaching. 


But  this  type  of  school  was  never  very  I 
successful.  Opposed  to  it  waa  a  still  ^ 
older  conception  of  the  study  of  for-  ( 
eign  languages.  It  was  only  in  the 
fulness  of  the  new  century  that  in 
Italy  there  were  established  defiuitdy 
Komance  and  comparative  philology,  [ 
that  great  critics  of  Italian  literature 
emerged  from  the  ranks  of  students  of 
foreign  languages  and  literatures,  and 
that,  finally,  even  the  criticism  of  Ital¬ 
ian  literature,  freeing  itself  from  everv  | 
formal  technical  quality,  was  renewed, 
Italian  literature  being  considered  in 
close  relation  to  foreign  literatures. 

Not  only  were  entire  literary  move¬ 
ments  subjected  to  ree.xamination  in  1 
view  of  their  influence  and  significance  I 
in  all  Europe,  but  even  the  great  au-  , 
thors  of  the  national  literature  were 
studied  in  relation  to  their  immediate 
European  influence.  In  this  way,  a 
new  concept  of  humanistic  studies  was 
affirmed,  a.s  well  as  a  new  philological 
and  critical  approach.  The  study  of  i 
foreign  languages  and  literatures  now 
was  fully  re(x>gnized  in  a  curriculum 
of  literature,  w'ith  the  result  that  the  ^ 
teacher’s  certificates  granted  by  Isti- 
tuti  Superior!  di  Commercio  were 
viewed  with  suspicion.  To  strengthen  I 

the  preparation  of  teachers,  it  was  I 

hoped  that  some  international  ex-  I 

changeship  could  be  established.  ! 

In  1923,  with  the  Fascist  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  plenary  powers  given  to  the  ^ 
Government  made  possible  the  inte¬ 
gral  reform  of  the  Italian  schools.  i 

The  spirit  of  the  new  culture  entered 
freely  and  vigorously  in  the  schools, 
motivated  by  new  and  more  timdy  j 

programs.  Alongside  of  the  “liceo  | 

classico”  was  created  the  “liceo  scien- 
tifico”  with  the  teaching  of  Latin  and 
two  foreign  languages.  The  technical 
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vised.  The  languages  admitted  were 
French,  German,  Spanish,  English, 
Serbocroatian,  Slovene,  and  Modern 
Greek. 

And  yet,  the  reform  of  1923,  so 
sensitive  to  the  need  of  culture,  where¬ 
fore  Latin  was  required  in  all  Italian 
schools,  did  not  mark  great  progress 
in  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
except  with  reference  to  the  university 
curricula  in  philology.  That  reform, 
prompted  by  cultural  motives,  was  not 
especially  concerned  with  the  practical 
necessities  of  the  schools  and  of  life, 
among  which  is  to  be  listed  in  the  first 
place  the  knowledge  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  a  lack  of  which  was  very  sadly 
evident  during  the  World  War.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  reform  emphasized 
unduly  traditional  humanistic  culture 
and  not  sufficiently  its  modern  aspects. 
This  latter  approach  was  definitely  es¬ 
tablished  with  the  advent  of  Fascism 
so  that  it  can  be  said  that  after  1923 
there  was  accomplished  the  greatest 
spiritual  revolution  of  the  Italian 
people  even  in  the  field  of  culture.  The 
need  for  a  knowledge  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  was  now  fully  recognized.  The 
increased  travel  abroad,  individual  and 
collective,  the  numerous  scholarships 
and  international  exchangeships  for 
strengthening  this  knowledge  among 
university  students,  the  fruitful  inter¬ 
national  cultural  relations,  the  wide 
diffusion  abroad  of  institutes  of  Ital¬ 
ian  culture,  conventions,  exhibitions, 
foreign  expositions,  in  which  Italy 
was  represented,  the  impetus  given  to 
travel  and  to  tourism,  an  entirely 
changed  social  life,  moral  and  politi¬ 
cal — all  imposed  on  Italians  a  modem 
bearing  and  an  international  outlook. 
As  a  result,  the  knowledge  of  foreign 


civilizations  has  become  a  primal  need 
not  only  of  culture  but  also  of  work. 
In  this  new  climate,  the  concept  of 
modern  humanism,  which  is  tradition 
and  modernity,  history  and  future,  has 
become  in  twenty  years  the  basis  of 
our  studies  and  of  our  culture.  Now 
in  the  largest  Italian  universities  there 
are  chairs  for  all  European  languages 
and  literatures.  Special  higher  insti¬ 
tutes  encourage  the  study  of  the  more 
difficult  Oriental  languages  and  litera¬ 
tures,  several  day  and  evening  courses 
under  the  auspices  of  the  government 
and  of  the  party,  especially  of  the 
Popolavoro,  facilitate  the  learning  of 
all  living  tong^xes,  Chinese  and  Japa¬ 
nese  no  less  than  Spanish  and  German. 
In  short,  in  1926  the  language  courses 
given  over  the  radio  and  those  given 
by  gramophone,  as  well  as  the  evening 
courses,  totaled  247  in  188  schools. 

It  should  occasion  no  surprise, 
therefore,  that  the  new  and  int^al 
reform  of  the  schools  voted  by  the 
Fascist  Grand  Council,  which  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  and  modem  concept  of 
humanism,  should  make  mandatory  in 
the  “liceo-classico”,  tc^ether  with 
Latin  and  Greek,  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  and  literatures.  The  Em¬ 
pire  also  opened  for  the  secondary 
schools  the  study  of  Arabic  and  Ama- 
ric  (?)  and  of  other  African  lan¬ 
guages.  (Arabic  had  been  introduced 
follow’ing  the  Italo-Turkish  War  of 
1912.) 

From  the  forgoing  study  it  must 
Ixe  evident  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
find  in  the  extensive  bibliography  on 
Italian  schools,  a  documented  account 
of  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
in  Italy.  Of  course,  there  is  not  lack¬ 
ing  some  evidence  of  research  in  this 
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field,  and  the  same  point  of  arrival, 
fusing  into  a  concept  of  culture,  is 
also  ^o  be  considered  in  a  sense  a  con¬ 
quest  in  methodology  since  it  assigns 
to  languages  a  formative  as  well  as 
practical  function.  But,  all  in  all,  the 
methodological  as  well  as  didactic 
problem  can  develop  only  after  the 
vigorous  affirmation  of  the  need  of 
widespread  teaching  of  languages. 
This  is  a  victory  of  our  times,  so  that 
consequently  the  methodological  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  teaching  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  has  now  arisen  in  Italy.  It  is 
all  the  more  warranted  to  make  this 
statement  inasmuch  as  the  “Carta  del¬ 
la  Scuola”,  decreed  by  the  Grand 
Council,  allows  alongside  of  the  “Cen¬ 


tro  di  Studi  education i  e  didattici  per 
la  Scuola  elementare”  (which  I  found¬ 
ed  and  which  I  have  been  directing  for 
two  years  in  the  Franchetti  elemen¬ 
tary  school  in  Rome)  for  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  a  “Centro  di  Studi  pedagogici 
e  didattici  per  la  Scuola  m^ia” 
which  must  consider  the  problem  of 
methods  of  teaching  the  modem  lan¬ 
guages.  In  the  actual  practice  of  the 
schools  there  prevails  even  today  the 
grammar  method  tempered  by  the  dia¬ 
logic,  lx)th  objective  and  direct.  This 
latter  method  is  quite  common  in  the 
private  schools  because  of  practical 
necessity,  while  in  the  family  training 
bilinguism  is  l>eeoming  more  wide¬ 
spread. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
TEACHING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
A  Symposium 


WE  teachers  of  language  Uwk 
forward  optimistically  to  the 
future  and  envision  a  j)eriod  of 
inereastHl  linguistic  study.  Rapidity 
of  communication,  the  radio,  and  in¬ 
ternational  politics  have  tended  to 
erase  insularity  and  have  brought  the 
world  to  the  doorsteps  of  those  wdio 
^\ere  not  interested  in  the  view  hither¬ 
to.  At  last  the  mountain  has  come  to 
^lahomet. 

We  are  fundamentally  conservative. 
We  have  st'cn  in  every  epoch  how  old 
ideas  are  received  enthusiastically  and 
then  rejected  unanimously.  Fads  are 
constantly  recurring  but  man  and  life 
persist.  Here  is  the  province  of  our 
interests,  study,  and  work.  We  con¬ 
sider  the  mission  of  education  to  be 
primarily  the  preservation  of  all  that 
is  best  in  civilization.  With  this  as  a 
foundation  no  generation  can  go  far 


off  the  track.  We  are  not  perturbed 
by  “this  changing  w’orld.”  It  has  al- 
w’ays  changed.  The  pennauent  and 
lasting  interests  us.  In  this  picture 
there  is  no  place  for  the  red-eyed  revo¬ 
lutionist.  He  finds  his  place  in  poli¬ 
tics.  and  edncation  is  l>etter  off  away 
from  j)olitics. 

We  have  run  the  gamut  of  gram¬ 
mar,  conversation,  reading,  literature, 
life,  and  socialization.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  are  not  infinite.  In  one  year 
we  stress  the  one,  in  another  year  the 
other,  in  obedience  to  the  latest  find¬ 
ings.  But  deep  down  we  feel  that  all 
are  necessary,  that  an  educational 
course  is  a  svTithesis  made  by  a  teach- 
(r,  and  that  the  failure,  if  failure 
there  bo,  is  due  to  the  teacher.  In 
fact,  too  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  courses  and  not  enough  on 
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teachers,  upon  whom,  in  the  last  analy¬ 
sis,  success  depends.  That  is  the 
fundamental  criticism  of  much  educa¬ 
tional  research  to  date.  It  has  concen¬ 
trated  on  things  and  neglected  the  hu¬ 
man  element.  Can  it  be  that  it  has 
taken  the  line  of  least  resistance? 
What  do  we  know  about  our  teachers  ? 
They  should  be  the  strongest  link  in 
the  chain. 

We  teachers  of  language  confess  a 
tendency  toward  the  motive  of  civil¬ 
ization,  feeling  that  the  study  of  an¬ 
other  national  life  and  civilization 
gives  perspective  and  furnishes  a  con¬ 
trast  by  which  our  own  may  be  evalu¬ 
ated  and  improved  and  appreciated. 
After  all,  our  measurements  are  purely 
relative.  The  paeans  of  praise  now 
being  recited  by  our  returning  tour¬ 
ists,  on  setting  foot  in  their  native 
land,  is  an  example.  At  last  they  have 
discovered  the  full  measure  of  love  of 
country.  There  is  no  reason  why  edu¬ 
cation  should  not  be  a  substitute  for 
the  tour  abroad.  We  have  indeed  in 
Europe  a  laboratory  in  which  we  may 
learn  much  without  cost  to  us.  This 
is  again  the  task  of  the  teacher.  A 
corollary'  of  the  above  is  that  teachers 
of  language'  should  have  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  their  subject  and  its  im¬ 
plications  in  our  democratic  scheme. 
This  is  however  a  principle  for  which 
we  have  always  stood. 

We  are  becoming  increasingly  in- 
teresteel  in  educational  theory  and 
practice,  as  a  glance  at  our  journals 
will  prove.  However,  we  learned  from 
our  master,  Plato,  and  his  master, 
J^ocrates,  not  to  accept  phrases  and 
ideas  at  their  face  value  and  uncriti¬ 
cally.  We  like  to  ask  questions  and 
^ve  do  ask  them  of  one  another.  What, 
for  example,  is  meant  by  American 


democracy,  a  phrase  many  use  and  few 
define  ?  What  is  an  expert  in  our  va¬ 
rious  educational  fields  I  Is  an  expert 
a  teacher?  In  what  respects  does  a 
university  differ  from  a  factory  ?  Are 
elasticity  and  rapidity  of  change  de¬ 
sirable  in  our  educational  system? 
Are  they  desirable  in  a  democracy  of 
the  American  variety?  Would  the 
totalitarian  and  the  American  view 
differ  in  their  respective  consideration 
of  the  resemblances  between  a  univer¬ 
sity  and  a  factory?  Is  any  education 
(‘ver  wasted  in  a  democracy  ?  Can  in¬ 
tensive  socialized  education  thrive 
away  from  totalitarian  soil  ?  Do 
trends  make  men  or  do  men  make 
trends  ?  Will  education  for  jobs  make 
more  jobs  ?  To  what  extent  do  the 
home,  street,  and  leisure  hours  accen¬ 
tuate  or  nullify  our  educational  en¬ 
deavors  and  findings?  If  the  world 
is  changing,  shall  we  educate  for 
change  or  permanence.  If  our  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy  changes,  will  it  still  be 
American  democracy?  What  is  the 
h.ighest  good  in  education  ?  As  soon 
as  we  have  decided  upon  it,  w’hy  not 
stick  to  it,  instead  of  wandering 
around  the  back  alleys?  Is  Dr.  Alexis 
Carrel  correct  in  saying  that  we  know 
practically  nothing  about  the  science 
of  man  ?  Questions  of  this  type,  set 
down  here  as  they  occur,  suggest  them¬ 
selves  by  the  score  and  press  for  settle¬ 
ment.  Our  teachers  of  language  are 
discussing  them. 

Since  science  is  in  the  air,  we  are 
determined  to  be  strictly  scientific. 
Xo  half  measures  will  do.  We  hold, 
it  is  true,  to  the  intangible  values 
proved  by  experience,  but  we  do  not 
despair  of  finding  the  instruments  to 
measure  them.  We  distrust  broad 
generalities,  philosophers’  stones,  noble 
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enthusiasms,  glittering  common-places, 
table-thumpings,  startling  stories,  rev¬ 
elations,  panaceas,  and  royal  roads  to 
education.  We  hesitate  to  hitch  our 
educational  wagon  to  the  latest  nos¬ 
trum,  whether  it  be  social,  economic, 
or  political.  We  feel  that  much  that 
can  be  measured  with  our  available 
instruments  has  not  been  measured, 
that  one  piece  of  research,  unverified 
and  accepted  uncritically,  has  all  too 
often  been  used  to  justify  many  con¬ 
clusions.  After  all,  one  swallow,  even 
if  scientifically  established,  does  not 
make  a  scientific  summer.  We  hold 
also  especially  to  the  human  values, 
since  wo  are  dealing  with  humans. 
Efficient  administrative  procedure  and 
statistics  concerning  the  useful  life  of 

John 


a  textlxjok  are  all  well  enough,  but  we 
wish  to  know  about  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents.  Since  philosophy  must  play  its 
part  in  the  inquiry,  for  better  or 
worse,  we  insist  that  reason  should  not 
Ix!  neglected.  Without  reason  we  can¬ 
not  go  far  in  our  human  studies. 

Aft(‘r  our  scientific  definitions  have 
been  made  and  we  know  whereof  we 
speak,  much  spade  work  remains  to 
Ik'  done.  Education  is  only  on  the 
threshold  of  human  discovery.  The 
spirit  of  prophecy  should  be  silent  for 
a  time  and  room  made  for  the  disin¬ 
terested  seekers  of  truth.  To  this  task 
teachers  of  language  have  always  de¬ 
voted  themselves  and  they  are  ready 
to  coiiperate  now. 


I  NIVERSITY  OF  .VRIZONA,  TITCSON,  ARIZONA 
PRE.SinENT.  PACIFIC  COAST  FEDERATION  OF  MODERN  I.ANGUAC.E  ASSOCIATIONS 
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The  revent  growth  of  the  into 
grated  school  program  built 
around  the  social  studies  has 
caused  some  at  least  to  wonder  wdiether 
the  modem  languages  will  be  brought 
too  much  under  their  influence  and 
eventually  have  little  independent  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  traditional  form  as  a 
skill  subject. 

The  most  obvious  connecting  link 
between  the  social  studies  and  the 
modern  languages  is  formed  by  what 
is  implied  in  the  rather  loose  term 
‘Kulturkunde’.  While  there  are  still 
many  modern  language  teachers  who 
bother  themselves  little  with  imparting 
information  through  reading  and  in 
various  other  ways  about  the  foreign 
civilization  whose  language  they  are 
teaching,  yet  the  more  progressive 
have  during  the  past  generation  ear¬ 


nestly  tried  to  present  cultural  mate¬ 
rial  they  considered  of  value. 

The  only  question  I  wish  to  raise 
here  is  how  far  we  are  justified  in 
developing  this  aspect  and  still  do  a 
proper  job  with  the  language  itself. 
What  is  the  proper  balance?  I  admit 
a  clear-cut  answer  is  impossible  to  give. 

In  recent  years  w'e  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  teach  hordes  of  pupils  to 
whom  language  study  of  any  sort  is 
sheer  drudgery.  We  should  be  far 
better  off  today  if  pupils  were  prop¬ 
erly  guided  and  classified,  if  modem 
language  classes  were  made  up  of  pu¬ 
pils  to  whom  language,  man’s  greatest 
invention,  is  a  fascinating  subject,  one 
upon  which  they  love  to  exercise  their 
minds.  I  admit  it  is  natural  that  we 
hate  to  see  any  decided  falling  off  of 
numbers ;  it  is  also  easy  to  understand 
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fhe  poaition  held  by  some  modern  lan¬ 
guage  teachers.  These  pupils,  they 
argue,  these  misfits  if  you  like,  might 
just  as  well  be  enrolled  in  modern  lan¬ 
guage  classes  as  anywhere  else.  We 
too  can  give  them  something  of  value. 
Such  an  attitude  has  resulted  in 
courses  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
pupils  of  below  average  ability,  courses 
in  which  little  attention  is  given  to 
language  learning  proper,  where  al¬ 
most  the  entire  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
imparting  cultural  information  of  the 
foreign  people.  Other  eourses  of  in¬ 
troductory  nature  serve  as  a  clearing 
house.  Pupils  good,  bad  and  indif¬ 
ferent  are  herded  together  for  a  year 
to  determine  who  may  reasonably 
profit  from  further  serious  language 
study.  Meanwhile  a  course  must  be 
devised  that  must  needs  be  easy,  for 
all  must  pass.  And  the  easiest  way  to 
interest  the  pupils  is  to  bear  down 
lightly  upon  all  that  relates  to  lan¬ 
guage  study  proper.  Even  in  what  one 
might  call  the  standard  course  there 
are  troubles.  Although  a  child’s  job 
is  to  learn  how  to  r(‘ad  French,  to  do 
all  that  makes  for  sound  reading,  she 
neglects  this  kind  of  work  for  the  more 
congenial  task  of  studying  and  writ¬ 
ing  about  a  topic  such  as  French  cos¬ 
tumes  of  a  certain  period.  The  result 


is  a  well-illustrated,  creditable  piece 
of  work  upon  which  the  child  has 
brought  nearly  all  of  her  energy  and 
all  of  her  enthusiasm  to  bear.  Shall 
she  and  all  those  similarly  inclined 
be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  acquir¬ 
ing  reading  skill  ?  They  may  do  both, 
of  course,  but  the  chances  are  not  too 
good  in  the  brief  two-year  course,  at 
least  for  the  run-of-the-mine  pupils. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  my 
inability  to  draw  the  line,  to  state  how 
much  stress  there  should  be  upon  the 
actual  study  of  French  and  how  much 
upon  the  study  of  France,  how  far  we 
should  follow  the  paths  of  integration. 
At  the  risk,  however,  of  being  dubbed 
reactionary,  I  still  believe  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  task  of  the  foreign  language 
teacher  is  to  teach  the  language  as  a 
skill  subject.  There  should  be  a  rais¬ 
ing  rather  than  a  lowering  of  stand¬ 
ards  from  this  viewpoint.  Integrate, 
yes.  There  will  be  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  with  well-classified  pupils, 
well-planned  courses  and  well-educated 
teachers.  Moreover,  in  a  well-inte¬ 
grated  school  program  there  will,  as 
there  should,  be  considerable  give  and 
take.  We  should  especially  expect 
help  and  relief  from  the  so-called  so¬ 
cial  studies. 


E.  W.  Bagster-Collins 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR  OF  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

*  *  *  • 


Today,  of  all  times,  it  would  be 
criminal  for  the  American  people 
or  American  .schools  to  become 
isolationists  with  respect  to  aliens,  and 
their  foreign  language  and  culture. 
The  airplane  and  the  radio  have  been 


merely  the  latest  discoveries  which 
tend  more  than  ever  to  annihilate 
space.  What  should  be  the  future  at¬ 
titude  of  our  country  toward  better 
understanding  of  other  nations  ?  Shall 
we,  turtle-like,  pull  up  our  shell  of 
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I’ndiffereiipe  fo  what  is  going  on  be¬ 
yond  our  borders,  and  show  indiflFor- 
cnee  to  the  foreign  languages  spoken 
by  the  peoples  with  whom  culturally 
we  have  most  in  common,  or  should 
\^e,  sensing  the  danger,  apply  our¬ 
selves  to  the  utmost  to  create,  or  rather, 
recreate  an  abiding  interest  in  foreign 
lands,  in  foreign  peoples,  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  their  culture?  We,  as  a 
nation,  must  be  nationally-minded  to 
ourselves,  and  international  or  oosime 
(lolitan  to  others. 

This  is  a  large  onier,  and  I  must 
confine  myself  briefly  to  one  pha.se, 
namely,  is  the  instruction  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  languages  in  schools  and  colleges 
going  to  aid  materially  in  the  creation 
of  this  world-consciousness?  T  should 
say  an  emphatic  “yes”.  Modem  lan- 
guag(*  teachers  are  inclined  to  be  un¬ 
duly  perturbed  by  a  falling  enroll¬ 
ment  in  their  schools,  forgetting  that 
the  choice  of  subjects  has  Ikh*u  wid¬ 
ened,  and  very  properly  so.  Are  there 
any  signs  that  a  loss  quantitatively  in 
student  enrollment  has  been  made  up 
by  a  higher  quality  of  instruction  ? 

The  most  hopeful  sign  in  recent 
years  has  lx*en  the  discussion,  an<l  the 
gradual  acceptance,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  the  reports  of  the  Modern  T,an- 
guage  Study.  Helped  by  psychologists 
and  by  educationalists,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  clean  house  by  throwing  away 
the  contents  of  the  attic,  and  with  the 
aid  of  science,  to  frame  a  new’  objec¬ 
tive  in  harmony  with  modern  life. 
Thumbing  over  a  vocabulary  or  dic¬ 
tionary  may  still  be  seen  in  our  schools 
and  colleges,  but  most  teachers  know 
the  meaning  of  frequency  lists  of 
w’ords.  idioms,  and  svntax,  and  they 


(hoose  their  texts  accordingly, 
tunately,  authors,  editors  and  book 
publishers  have  seen  the  light,  and  we 
now  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  teit- 
lK)oks  to  meet  the  need  of  pleasant 
things  to  read  for  every  grade. 

I  have  mentioned  the  foregoing  (Mily 
as  examples  of  the  changed  attitude 
toward  foreign  language  teaching 
w’hich  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  work 
of  the  Study.  For  years  .'^ome  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  geography,  history,  lit¬ 
erature,  arts,  and  the  like,  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  a  language,  but  the  reports  on 
cultural  material  submitted  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Study  showed  the  widest 
divergence  in  this  respect  in  popular 
textbooks. 

We  of  today  have  reason  to  he 
thankful.  I  well  remember  that  the 
methods  used  in  the  classical  languages 
and  the  motlern  languages  were  identi¬ 
cally  the  .same,  consisting  in  grammar 
and  translation.  Grammar,  as  then 
taught,  was  a  hideous  bugbear,  and 
translation  w’as  supposed  to  open  the 
do<ir  for  the  enjoyment  of  literary 
masterpieces,  and  did  not.  Much 
water  has  gone  under  the  bridge  since 
then,  and  many  mistakes  have  Wn 
eorrcvted.  If  w’e  have  now  enthusias¬ 
tic  teachers,  many  of  whom  are 
(Hjuipped  w’ith  really  motleru  text¬ 
books,  and  W’ith  hearts  set  to  teach 
only  the  language  and  the  first  glimpse 
of  a  great  civilization,  w’e  can  be  sure 
that  students  will  be  attracted  more 
and  more  by  this  program. 

We  modem  language  teachers  have 
a  professional  duty  to  do  this,  but  as 
.Vmeriean  citizens  we  have,  besides,  a 
moral  duty  to  create  in  our  students 
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g  gynipathetic  interest  toward  the 
people  who  talk  the  language  we  are 
teaching.  We  should  studiously  avoid, 
either  directly  or  infercutially,  all  ref¬ 
erences  to  foreign  or  international  pol¬ 


itics,  but  if  we  do  our  task  faithfully, 
we  can  take  an  important  part  in  kill¬ 
ing  national  prejudice  and  in  foment¬ 
ing  an  era  of  understanding  among 
the  nations. 


J.  P.  WlCKERSHAN  CbAWFOED 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

former  managing  kiutor  of  the  modern  language  journal 


«  «  «  « 


IN  my  opinion,  the  outlotik,  as  far  as 
the  teaching  of  modem  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  is  concerned,  is  mixed.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  are  better  prepared 
to  do  a  good  job  as  modem  foreign 
language  teachers,  I  believe,  than  ever 
before.  On  th(‘  other,  we  are  too  re¬ 
stricted  in  time  to  do  that  job  prop¬ 
erly,  and  at  the  same  time  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  young  Americans  to  tako 
advantage  of  our  willingness  to  do  our 
job  are  limited  by  the  prevailing 
trends  and  fads  and  isms  in  American 
education.  Our  objectives  should  be: 
first,  to  continue  to  improve  as  teach¬ 
ers  and  trainers  of  teachers ;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
all  those  who  believe,  as  most  of  ns  do, 
in  cultural  education. 

The  importance  of  unity  and  har¬ 
mony  among  all  teachers  of  moelem 
foreign  language.'^,  and  between  teach¬ 
ers  of  moilern  foreign  languages  and 
all  other  cultural  subjects,  is  not  a  new 
idea  with  me.  ^fv  own  special  inter¬ 
est  is,  of  course,  Spanish,  and  T  think 
I  have  done  my  share  as  an  advocate 
and  defender  of  my  field,  as  any  sin¬ 
cere  believer  in  a  subject  should.  Yet 
in  a  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Spanish  in  1021  I  said: 

“Especially  let  us  see  to  it  that  our 
work  is  not  disassociate<l  from  that  of 
our  fellow-workers  in  the  other  humani¬ 


ties.  Why  should  we  not  seek  an  entente 
with  teachers  of  the  Classics,  of  history, 
of  the  other  modern  languages,  and  es|)e- 
cially  of  English?  After  all,  the  mod¬ 
ern  humanities  are  one  in  spirit,  their 
place  in  education  a  single  problem. 
Who  among  us  does  not  realize  that  our 
colleagues  in  these  departments  are  try¬ 
ing,  through  another  medium  of  course 
and  using  other  avenues  of  approach,  to 
accomplish  precisely  the  same  task  that 
we  are  attempting?  Is  it  not  to  our 
advantage  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  them  in  defense  of  cultural  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  humanities  against  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  vulgarians  who  would  re¬ 
place  life,  as  we  undersand  it,  with  mere 
material  efficiency  in  the  business  of  ex¬ 
istence;  who  would  restrict  our  children, 
or  those  of  them  that  may  fall  under 
their  control,  to  the  business  of  work¬ 
ing,  eating,  sleeping,  and  working — all 
most  efficiently  done  and  enlivened  by  a 
similarly  efficient  attention  to  civic  an<1 
family  duties?” 

Again,  in  a  paper  entitled  “Har¬ 
mony  Among  the  Modern  Foreign 
Languages,”  published  in  Hispania 
for  December,  1927,  T  supported  the 
plea  of  my  friend  and  fellow-worker, 
Professor  Bayard  Q.  Morgan,  that 
teachers  of  all  the  modem  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  get  together  and  forget  their 
rivalries  and  jealousies.  Still  later, 
in  a  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Spanish  in  1928,  I  again  called 
for  cooperation  in  defense  of  a  hu- 
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nianistic  conception  of  education  in 
these  words: 

“The  conflict  is  one  of  principle,  in 
which  there  is  an  issue,  but,  I  am  afraiH. 
little  common  ground  for  discussion. 
The  materialist  will  never  accept  the 
cultural  point  of  view;  the  believer  in 
cultural  education  can  never  go  over  to 
the  purely  materialistic  view.  The  lat¬ 
ter’s  only  hope  lies  in  united  effort  in 
cooperation  w’ith  other  believers  in  cul¬ 
tural  education  to  defend  our  birthright 
of  democratic,  liberal  education  for  our 
own  sakes  and  for  our  children’s.  T 
have  said  this  before,  in  a  meeting  of 
this  Association  seven  years  ago.  T  make 
no  apolojgies  for  repeating  it.  T  must 
keep  on  saying  it  because  of  the  faith 
that  is  in  me.” 

I  still  make  no  apologies.  In  an 
article  in  the  Januarv,  1939,  issue  of 
the  Modem  Txingriaqe  Journal,  T 
again  appealed  to  all  modern  foreign 
language  teachers  to  stand  together 
with  all  those  who  l)elieve  in  cultural 
studies,  “as  opjMised  to  the  present 
trend  towards  naturalistic  and  animal- 
i.stic  education”  and  “against  those 
concepts  of  education  which  place  the 
production  of  healthy  animals  and  of 
effective  cogs  in  a  regimented  society 
above  the  rights  of  the  individual  to 
unlimited  self-development  through 
contact  with  the  best  minds  of  all  ages 
and  all  climes.” 

Our  problem  is  not  limited  to  the 
secondary  schools;  it  embraces  the 
whole  range  of  American  education, 
from  primary  grades  through  the  uni¬ 
versity.  We  must  forget  artificial  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  school  and  college 
teachers.  We  must  bury  old  rivalries 
as  to  methods,  approaches,  and  termi¬ 
nologies.  We  must  subordinate  our 
interest  in  one  language,  or  several 
languages,  to  the  interests  of  the  hu¬ 
manities  as  a  whole,  and  must  fight 


if  necessary  for  English  literature,  and 
American  history,  and  other  cultural 
subjects.  Fortunately  the  saner  ele¬ 
ment  among  the  educators  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  wake  up.  Pow’erful  allies  are 
l>eginning  to  appear  in  the  ranks  of 
the  “progressive”  educators  themselves. 
For  instance.  Professor  P.  II.  Bode  in 
his  Progressive  Education  at,  the 
Crossroads  (quoted  by  Professor  I.  L. 
Kandel  in  “Prejudice  the  Garden 
Toward  Roses  ?”,  published  in  the  win¬ 
ter  issue  of  The  American  Scholar, 
vol.  8,  no.  1)  writes:  “To  raise  a  hue 
and  cry  against  subjects  is  to  pour 
out  the  baby  with  the  bath.  The  tra¬ 
ditional  subjects  stood  for  an  educa¬ 
tional  value,  w’hich  we  neglect  at  our 
peril.”  Doubtless  we  .shall  soon  have 
.‘jome  “progressive  educator”  issuing  a 
pronouncement  in  defense  of  mental 
discipline,  or  even  agreeing  with  Dr. 
John  II.  Tild.sley,  former  Associate 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New 
York  City,  that  “The  real  reason  why 
they  r«ble  students]  dodge  Latin  and 
mathematics  is  not  because,  as  fre- 
(|uently  allegc'd,  these  subjects  have 
little  value  in  preparing  boys  and  girls 
for  a  changing  world  and  a  new  social 
order.  It  is  Ix'cause  they  are  demand¬ 
ful  subjects  and  the  l)oys  and  girls  are 
ease-loving.” 

Until  that  millennium  is  reached,  it 
l>ehooves  us  to  stand  together  with  all 
who  believe  as  we  do,  forgetting  our 
differences,  which  are  often  trivial  af¬ 
ter  all,  and  rememl)ering  only  our  duty 
to  the  ideal  of  democratic  education, 
an  essential  element  of  which  is  the 
right  of  every  pupil  to  have  the  oppor 
tunity  to  develop  himself  intellectually 
to  the  utmost  of  his  mental  capacity. 


Henry  Grattan  Doyle 

THE  GEORGE  W’ASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR  OF  THE  MODERN  I.ANGUAOE  JOURNAL 
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ISHAT.L  confine  myself  to  the  out-  raises  the  level  of  class-room  achieve- 
locJc  for  Italian.  ment  to  a  higher  plane.  These  advan- 

During  the  Renaissance  the  tages  in  student  quality,  however,  are 
gtudy  of  Italian  had  l>ecome  an  essen-  offset  by  restrictions  of  quantity  seri- 
tial  part  of  the  European  gentleman’s  ously  handicapping  r^istration  in, 
education,  and  this  tradition  continued  and  therefore  the  offering  of,  advanced 
to  linger  for  several  centuries,  prolv  courses. 

ably  accounting  for  the  interest  which  gf  enrollment  is  deter- 

Franklin  and  Jefferson  took  in  the  mined  somewhat  by  the  attitude  of  the 
subject.  With  Romanticism  there  colleges  towards  accepting  Italian  in 
came  a  widespread  revival  of  Italian,  satisfaction  of  the  entrance  require- 
It  was  under  this  influence  (direct  or  ments  in  foreign  language,  or  in  sat- 
indirect)  that  various  American  wnt-  jgfaction  of  the  language  requirements 
( rs  —  TiOngfellow,  Ix>well,  hittier  ^  degree,  or  l)oth.  Happily,  these 
and  many  lesser  authors  were  led  to  restrictions  are  gradually  being  re¬ 
learn  the  language.  A  period  of  long  moved.*  The  change  is  inevitably  a 
neglect  followed,  which,  in  turn,  has  slow  one,  largely  because  the  vast  ma- 
given  way  to  a  new  revival,  so  that  jority  of  those  college  freshmen  who 
Italian  is  now  a  part  of  the  cultural  offer  French,  German  or  Spanish  nat- 
patrimony  of  thousands  of  American  urally  choose  to  continue  these  sub- 
students.  jects  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  knowl- 

In  the  high  .schools  it  has  increase<l  edge  of  the  language  already  begun  or 
from  almost  none  to  literally  hundreds  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  necea- 
of  clas.ses,  especially  along  the  Atlan-  .sary  to  fulfill  the  language  require- 
tic  seal>oard  and  in  the  Far  Western  ments  for  a  degree.  For  this  large 
State.s.  In  the  universities  this  sub-  group  Italian  is  a  purely  elective, 
jpct  which  was  kept  in  the  curriculum  “luxury”  subject.  Unfortunately,  even 
only  to  accommodate  graduate  stu-  those  relatively  few  students  who  wish 
dents  in  modern  languages  and  stu-  to  elect  Italian  are  sometimes  dis- 
dents  of  music  and  of  art.  is  winning  suaded  by  advi.sers  who  believe  in  rig- 
the  favor  of  the  average  undergradu-  idly  maintaining  the  tradition  of  the 
ate  to  such  an  extent  that  in  many  “big  two” — French  and  German.  But 
institutions  it  is  now  possible  to  major  the  primary  reason  for  the  slowness 
in  Italian.  The  fact  that  nearly  all  of  our  growth  is  the  lack  of  college 
our  college  students  have  studied  other  fre.shmen  with  high-school  training  in 
languages  and,  in  addition,  the  fact  Italian.  In  1934  the  total  of  all  stu- 
fhat  Italian  is  chosen  so  largely  by  dents  of  Italian  in  schools  and  colleges 
students  who  have  a  deep  and  abid-  was  about  seventy  thousand.*  If  we 
mg  interest  in  the  subject  (inciden-  subtract  the  parochial,  evening  school, 
tally  they  are  often  among  the  best  university,  and  those  high-school  stu- 
students  in  school),  tends  to  make  dents  who  do  not  go  on  to  college  the 
their  linguistic  progress  faster  than  in  remainder  is  approximately  five  thou- 
f*ther  modern  foreign  language's,  and  .sand.  Now  if  we  distribute  this  num- 

«  “The  statue  of  Italian  In  Collesreg,"  Italica,  March,  1933. 

*  rvT  detailed  Information  ere  B.  Rosrill,  “Italian  Yesterday  and  Today.”  Boston,  1935. 
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her  among  the  hundreds  of  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  which  teach 
Italian,  it  is  obvious  that  th<‘  average 
share  per  school  will  be  very  small. 
Only  when  the  five  thousand  increases 
five  or  even  ten  fold,  will  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  our  advanced  courses  to 
flourish. 

We  may  take  some  consolation  from 
the  fact  that  at  least  the  possibilities 
of  increase  in  the  high  schools  are  very 
great.  The  registration  in  Italian 
could  not  have  risen  steadily  during 
the  last  twenty  years  without  its  be¬ 
ing  somewhat  of  a  reflection  of  the 
growing  awareness  of  its  importance 
as  the  voice  of  a  great  influence  in 
Western  civilization  and  culture.  This 
general  factor  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  study  of  Italian,  but  there 
are  also  specific,  local  factors  which 
are  no  less  justified.  Dr.  Leonard 
Oovello,  principal  of  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School,  New  York 
City,  has  recently  published  an  author¬ 
itative  article*  showing  not  only  the 
desire,  but  the  profound  need  of  sec¬ 
ond-  and  third -generation  Italian  chil¬ 
dren  to  study  the  language  of  their 
parents  in  order  to  assure  emotional 
and  cultural  stability  in  the  transition 
to  true  Americanism.  Great  numbers 
of  these  children  are  just  approaching 
high-school  age.  and  despite  the  re¬ 
striction  of  immigration,  their  prob¬ 
lem  will  remain  with  us  for  many 
years,  for  racial  assimilation  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  generations. 

However,  the  powerful  anti-lan¬ 
guage  block  of  educators  is  system¬ 
atically  keeping  Italian  from  being  in¬ 


troduced  into  numerous  high  scho(^ 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  curtailing 
instruction  in  the  Classics,  and  in  the 
modem  foreign  tongues  generally.  In 
many  cases  it  (i.e.  the  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation,  superintendents  and  principals 
who  adhere  to  the  bloc)  has  completelv 
ignored  or  rejected  by  specious  ail¬ 
ments  the  wishes  of  strong  secti<Hu  of 
their  high-school  communities  which, 
through  petitions  signed  by  hundreds 
of  prospective  students,  have  requesttd 
that  Italian  be  taught.  The  tremen¬ 
dous  stress  which  it  places  upon  prac¬ 
tical  and  socialized  instniction  has 
obliged  it  to  minimize  subject  matter 
of  vital  cultural  significance,  and  has 
thus  blinded  it  to  the  fact  that  the 
very  course  w’hich  it  is  attempting  to 
discard  may  at  the  same  time  be  rich 
in  culture  and  rich  in  its  practical  and 
social  utility.  I  should  like  to  submit 
Italian  for  its  earnest  consideration, 
than  which  few  subjects  are  more 
ideally  capable  of  fulfilling  this  dual 
function. 

Hedged  in  as  it  has  been  by  such 
formidable  obstacles,  the  striking 
thing  about  Italian  is  that  in  spite  of 
them  it  has  been  able  to  increa.v 
slowly  but  surely  in  our  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  Yet,  if  any  rap¬ 
id  grov’th  in  registration  is  to  take 
place,  it  will  be  in  proportion  to  what¬ 
ever  success  there  may  be  in  overcom 
ing  the  opposition  of  the  anti-language 
bloc.  For  it  is  clear  that  once  Italian 
can  be  introduced  into  all  those  high 
schools  where  demand  warrants  its  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  curriculum,  the  various 
barriers  at  the  college  level  will  inevi¬ 
tably  give  way. 


3  Modern  I.AnaruaKe  Journal,  February,  I'.WS. 

Joseph  G.  Fucilla 

NORTHWESTBRN  UXIVERSITT,  EVANSTON.  IIXINOI.*? 
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The  modem  foreign  languages 
into  the  formal  educational 
program  in  this  country  beneath 
the  aegis  of  traditional  classicism  at  a 
time  when  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  tra¬ 
ditional  cultural  education  to  save  so¬ 
ciety  was  still  relatively  undamaged. 
The  traditional  classicists,  smnewhat 
grudgingly  and  not  without  misgiv¬ 
ings,  made  room  for  them  beneath 
their  sacred  aegis  for  better  or  for 
worse,  and  the  foreign  languages — and 
English  —  won  for  themselves  in  the 
course  of  time  a  place  side  by  side 
with  the  ancient  languages  as  honornl 
vehicles  of  intellectual  progress. 

Thus  in  a  measure  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages  opened  the  way  for  that  assault 
upon  the  ancient  citadel  that  was  pres¬ 
ently  to  come  by  way  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  that  has  by  now  made 
such  serious  inroads  into  the  pedagogi¬ 
cal  provinces  formerly  so  extensively 
controlled  by  it. 

Educator.s  and  other  thoughtful 
citizens  presently  discovered  to  their 
dismay  that,  while  contributing  im¬ 
measurably  to  the  enrichment  of  soci¬ 
ety,  these  natural  sciences  at  the  same 
time  had  appalling  potentialities  for 
its  bedevilment.  And  now  the  social 
scientists,  with  much  activistic  and 
aggressive  crusading,  urge  themselves 
as  our  deliverers.  It  is  just  possible 
that  our  children,  so  largely  and  so 
disconcertingly  immune  against  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  almost  any  kind  of  for¬ 
mal  intellectualism,  would  of  them¬ 
selves  pay  little  heed  to  all  the  peda¬ 
gogic  Kalzenjammer;  they  would 
probably  be  tolerant  toward  almost 
any  formal  program  that  did  not  in¬ 
terfere  too  seriously  with  their  other 
real  or  artificial  interests.  But  pro¬ 
fessional  educators  and  school  admin¬ 


istrators  seem  more  and  more  inclined 
to  be  hopefuUy  receptive  to  this  social 
call.  No  really  thoughtful  modem 
language  teacher  would  be  unduly 
alarmed  if  it  were  a  mere  question  of 
providing  for  a  place  for  these  newer 
studies,  and  newer  forms  of  older 
ones,  on  our  curricula  on  a  parity  with 
the  older  ones.  But  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances  inclusion  of  the  new  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  involve  disparagement,  neg¬ 
lect,  and  replacement  of  the  old.  By 
the  time  the  social  crusade  has  once 
and  for  all  banished  from  our  midst 
all  our  immediate  social  and  political 
ills,  it  may  then  be  found  that  much 
l)esides,  which  goes  to  make  democracy 
and  human  society  in  general  worth 
the  having,  has  likewise  and  in  the 
meantime  gone  by  the  board. 

The  time  will  then  be  ripe  for  an¬ 
other  renaissance  of  those  intellectual 
preoccupations  upon  which  the  spirit 
of  man  grows  and  prospers.  In  the 
meantime,  far  too  many  of  us  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  unaware  of  the  substantial 
j»art  that  the  more  traditional  cultures 
could  play  in  the  fight  against  the 
world’s  barbarities,  unaware  of  the 
source  of  spiritual  strength  that  they 
could  be  to  the  inner  spiritual  life  of 
the  crusader,  unaware  of  the  vitality 
that  they  could  inject  into  his  cru¬ 
sading. 

So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned, 
the  modern  foreign  languages  will 
j)robably  have  difficulty  for  some  time 
to  maintain  their  ground  ;  they  may 
even  have  to  yield,  for  a  time  at  least, 
substantial  parts  of  it.  This  prospect 
need  not  be  a  cause  for  unqualified 
alarm.  We  have  been  too  much  in¬ 
clined  to  assign  too  great  an  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  mere  number  of  those  in 
our  educational  institutions  who  study 
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foreign  lauguAges.  What  we  have  in 
that  state  of  mind  spread  over  essen¬ 
tial  barbarism  is  in  some  spots  not 
even  a  veneer;  it  takes  much  culture 
to  cover  up  even  a  modicum  of  mate¬ 
rialistic  cru<loness.  All  that  we  can 
reasonably  hope  for  is  that  enough 
young  people  will  continue  to  preoc- 
<upy  themselves  sufficiently  with  the 
more  traditional  cultures  to  carry  the 
tra<lition  through  to  a  time  when  the 
spirit  of  the  age  will  again  l)e  more 
favorable  to  them,  that  is  to  say,  when 
fwrehance  all  of  us  once  more  will 
realize  that  the  eradication  of  social 
and  political  ills  is  a  never-ending 
process,  and  that  no  sooner  is  one  set 
of  evils  overcome  than  another  is  ready 
to  take  its  place. 

Onr  formal  education  must  ulti¬ 
mately  make  a  more  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  toward  the  creation  in  us  of 
something  that  will  more  effectively 
fortify  onr  inner  life  against  the 
world’s  assaults  and  the  caprice  of  des¬ 
tiny,  something  that  will  enrich  the 
spirit  and  vitalize  our  social  effort. 

In  the  meantime  what  is  needed  in 
the  field  of  modem  languages  is  a 
deeper  realization  on  the  part  of  their 
protagonists  of  the  vital  importance  of 
their  cultivation. 

When  teachers  of  foreign  languages 
begin  to  a]>ologize  for  their  existence, 
we  are  likely  to  hear  a  good  deal  about 
the  value  of  language  study  as  an  in¬ 
strument  in  the  pursuit  of  something 
else,  a  means  of  cultivating  under¬ 
standing  among  the  nations,  a  hook 
by  which  to  catch  South  .\merican 
trade,  a  key  to  unlock  the  mysteries 
concealed  in  foreign  scientific  writ¬ 
ings.  This  is  all  very  well,  but  in 


reality  somewhat  incidental.  We  need 
and  can  have  a  much  more  funda¬ 
mental  ideology. 

The  human  spirit  expresses  itself  at 
its  best  and  finest  in  human  art,  and 
among  the  arts,  with  most  Immediate 
articulateness  in  song,  in  poetry,  in 
literature,  and  no  one  language  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  l)est  by  any  means. 
Translations,  even  when  well  made, 
are  made  and  luit  created,  and  how 
inadtHjuate  they  are  is  unfortunately 
realized  only  by  those  who  know  weU 
at  least  one  language  iKJsides  their  own. 
The  very  things  that  make  literary  ex¬ 
pression  vital  and  dynamic  are  largely 
lost  in  the  translation,  and  what  re¬ 
mains  is  but  a  feeble  echo  of  the 
original. 

Language  and  thought  are  inextric¬ 
ably  dependent  the  one  u^mn  the  other. 
There  is,  to  l)e  sure,  much  language 
without  great  thought,  but  thought  is 
possible  but  through  the  medium  of 
the  WORD.  There  is  no  fancy  that  does 
not  record  itself  either  in  exclamation 
or  in  word-images  in  the  recesses  of 
the  mind.  “In  the  beginning  was  the 
word”  is  a  dictum  the  tremendous 
j)sychic  imjdications  of  which  are  not 
at  all  suspected  by  the  many  and 
vaguely  sensed  but  by  the  few.  Among 
these  few  are  ])ractically  all  the 
world’s  great  philosophers,  and  so  far 
is  philosophy  still  removed  from  the 
solution  of  the  riddle  that  Wilbur  M. 
Frban  is  induced  to  declare  language 
to  1)0  “the  last  and  deepest  problem 
of  the  philosophical  mind.”  The  study 
of  the  WORD,  when  intelligently  pur¬ 
sued,  is  of  all  human  studies  the  one 
through  which  all  the  others  are  inte¬ 
grated. 


Edward  F.  Hauch 

HAMILTON  COLJ.EGFJ,  CI.INTON,  NEW  YORK 
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The  briprhtnoss  of  the  outlook  for 
modern  languajje  teaching  in  the 
United  States  depends,  like  so 
many  other  thinjrs  in  life,  upon  the 
perspeetive  from  which  one  views  it. 
if  we  look  only  at  the  imine<liate  fu¬ 
ture  the  aspect  seems  ploomv  enoucrh. 
Our  educational  theorists  are  still  busy 
making  over  the  currieulum,  denounc¬ 
ing  and  discarding  any  subject  which 
is  by  nature  factual  and  exacting,  and 
lot)king  anxiously  for  some  inspired 
course  of  study  which  will  prepare  the 
dullest-witted  student  to  find  the 
answers  to  those  perplexing  problems 
of  our  modern  world  w’hose  solution 
the  most  brilliant  and  best-trained 
minds  of  our  gtmeration  still  seek  in 
vain.  The  naive  faith  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  makers  in  the  ultimate  discovery 
of  some  such  magic  formula  remains 
unshaken  though  they  are  less  confi¬ 
dent  than  they  once  were  as  to  what 
fields  of  knowledge  it  shall  include. 
They  used  to  put  their  trust  in  the 
social  sciences  as  the  subjects  best 
adapted  to  orient  our  boys  and  girls 
to  the  world  they  live  in.  Hut  of  late 
they  have  had  their  misgivings  as  to 
the  practicability  of  these.  They  do 
not  want  the  “dry  facts”  of  history 
forced  upon  resisting  pupils,  —  but 
neither  do  they  want  to  indoctrinate 
them  with  any  state-inspired  economic 
theories  and  social  and  political  phil¬ 
osophies.  They  are  therefore  frankly 
still  on  the  search  for  new  teaching 
materials  and  new  groups  of  subject 
matter  which  will  turn  our  children 
into  cooperating  members  of  a  world 
community. 

We  language  teachers  believe  that 
the  day  will  come  when  the  educa¬ 
tional  experts,  like  the  man  in  the  old 


legend,  having  searched  the  world 
over  for  something  illusory  and  unat¬ 
tainable,  will  turn  back  and  discover 
in  those  subjects  which  they  have  over¬ 
looked  and  disregarded  because  they 
lay  so  close  at  hand,  humble  but  prac¬ 
tical  tools  to  attain  their  high  aims. 

We  believe  that  when  that  happy 
(lay  comes  our  children  will  begin  to 
study  foreign  languages  in  the  early 
grades  and  will  continue  their  study 
for  at  least  six  years.  We  think  it  is 
unfair  to  complain,  as  the  experts  do, 
that  our  pupils  profit  nothing  from 
language  teaching  since  many  of  them 
cannot  carry  on  a  simple  conversation 
after  finishing  their  tw’o  years’  course. 
Our  students  during  that  period  have 
spent  the  equivalent  of  twelve  days  of 
tw’enty-four  hours  each  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Even  if  they  had  been  trans¬ 
ported  to  a  foreign  country  they  would 
scarcely  have  been  expected  to  master 
the  idiom  in  that  length  of  time! 

We  believe  that  the  cure  for  the 
present  ills  of  language  teaching  is 
more  language  teaching!  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when 
the  length  of  the  average  language 
course  will  be  from  six  to  nine  years. 
Then  we  can  hope  to  find  in  America 
as  large  a  proportion  of  good  linguists 
as  there  are  now  in  Europe.  For  the 
old  argument  that  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  has  no  opportunity  to  hear  and 
speak  a  foreign  language  is  becoming 
obsolete.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Spanish.  With  Pan-American  radio 
hours,  short-w’ave  reception  from  Spain 
and  South  America  and  the  broad  new 
highway  into  Mexico  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  using  the  language  are  l^on. 

From  the  longer  point  of  view, 
therefore,  the  outlook  for  modem  Ian- 
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guage  teaching  in  the  United  States  a  world  in  w'hich  they  can  disooTer  for 
is  fair  and  promising.  We  should  not  themselves  sets  of  values  and  wtji 
be  teaching  the  languages  if  we  did  of  thinking  unlike  their  own,  a  world 
not  believe  that  by  so  doing  we  are  unlimited  by  nationalistic  boundaries 
putting  into  our  students’  hands  the  in  which,  together  with  other  men  of 
key  with  which  they  can  open  up  for  good  will,  they  may  become  oooperit- 
themselves  the  doors  to  a  new  world,  ing  citizens. 

E.  Hkrma.v  Hespet.t 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

PRKfilMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  SPANISH 


*  * 

JUST  now,  here  in  New  York  State, 
we  have  a  unique  and  significant 
“Regents’  Inquiry”  into  the  status, 
cost,  and  future  of  our  s<*hool8:  it 
shows  fact«,  tangible  and  clean-<*ut. 
such  as:  one-fifth  of  our  total  jiopula- 
tion  is  in  school ;  in  our  high  schools 
alone  is  four  times  more  of  our  popula¬ 
tion,  than  was  there  in  1915 ;  to  the 
school  life  of  each  child  today  we  have 
added  around  five  years;  etc.  .  .  . 
some  considerable  part  of  which  de¬ 
rives  from  post-war  machine-produe- 
tion  methods,  —  more  power  to  them  ! 

But,  “parking”  this  older  child  on 
the  school  bench  in  increasing  numbers 
does  not  lift  the  “T,  Q,”  of  our  present 
high-school  population ;  post-war  cur¬ 
ricula  have  been  super-  and  hvper-en- 
riched ;  this  older  student  requires  in 
addition  a  positive  ‘socializeil  view¬ 
point’,  plus  training  for  a  specific  job. 
TTence  our  common  schools  are  tackling 
not  merely  a  new  task,  but  a  young 
revolution ! 

Withal  there  remains  still  in  our 
high  school  also  that  good  old  basic  job 
of  preparing  one-fifth  of  its  students 
for  college.  Of  late  these  have  been 
entering  college  with  less  work  in  lAt- 
in  and  in  English  linguistics,  so  that 
they  have  not  been  doing  the  foreign 


»  « 

language  work  so  well  as  those  goinp 
earlier. 

For  the  moment,  French  hold*  it* 
own,  with  mild  increases.  The  addi¬ 
tions  in  (terman  continue  to  dominate 
the  defwtions.  Spanish  and  Italian 
have  become  unpredictible,  becaiur‘ 
attache*!  to  the  European  fortunes  of 
Germany;  if  post-^Iunich  anti-Nari 
propaganda  here  is  much  more  sue 
eessful,  the  picture  can  be  disarranged 
markedly,  even  though  German  is  now 
practically  a  college  subject  only. 

And,  for  the  moment  even,  gloom 
liangs  generally  over  *uir  whole  foreign 
language  situation,  as  well  as  over  all 
the  ‘old  line’  subjects  in  high  school 
The  “new”  curriculum  must  ‘social¬ 
ize’  and  ‘train  for  a  job’  the  new  older 
liigh-school  student.  This,  through 
sheer  weight  of  numbers,  discredit* 
etlucation  for  broad  general  libwal 
training,  or  for  specialization  in  ad¬ 
vanced  work  of  any  kind.  It  intru- 
iiuces  a  ‘non-democratic’  layering, 
double  and  triple  diplomas  on  gradua 
tion,  etc. — for  the  new  student  is  not 
able  to  do  the  ‘old  line’  courses.  On 
top  of  it  all,  the  enthusiastic  support¬ 
ers — strongly  entrenched  in  our  State 
—  of  the  latest  educational  cure^ll. 
called  “social  studies”,  are  proposing 
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to  force  this  on  every  single  student 
in  hi^  school,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
twdfth  grades,  inclusive — on  the  same 
huis  as  English!  Now,  high-school 
Students  do  well  only  four  subjects. 
If  fifty  per  cent  of  their  time  goes  to 
English  and  “social  studies”,  then  in¬ 
to  the  other  fifty  per  cent  must  be 
jammed:  (1)  drill-skills  preparatory 
to  the  job;  (2)  the  physical  sciences 
(physics,  chemistry,  physical  geogra¬ 
phy,  etc.);  (3)  the  biological  sciences 
(botany,  aoology,  etc.);  (4)  all  the 
different  kinds  of  mathematics  from 
the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  grades 
(basic  to  all  the  sciences,  to  all  tech¬ 
nolog}’,  and  so  to  all  industry,  com¬ 
merce  and.  in  short  to  all  ‘modem’ 
life!);  (5)  all  classical  .studies;  (6) 
all  modem  foreign  languages,  and  (7) 
all  that  host  of  ‘new’  curricular  en¬ 
richments  of  the  last  three  decades! 

How  perfectly  amazing !  We  work¬ 
ers  in  the  last  six  groups  arc  not  sure 
the  practical  salvation  of  our  country 
through  one  special  department  of  “so¬ 
cial  studies”  in  our  local  high  school, 
is  feasible.  Just  why  should  post-de¬ 
pression  teachers  know  more  about  it, 
than  do  our  leaders  in  politics,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  economics,  etc.  ?  And  just  what 
is,  or  art*,  “social  studies’’?  One  ex¬ 
pert  tells  us:  “Philosophy,  p.sycholog}’, 
anthropolpg}',  economics,  and  sociol- 
<  but  his  discussion  makes  it  quite 
clear  he  includes  civics,  law,  and  his¬ 
tory,  in  addition.  Why  should  such 
subjects,  added  to  English,  be  spec¬ 
ially  chosen  as  best  fitting  the  mental 
capacity  of  those  admittedly  of  lower 
power,  mentally?  Where,  too,  in  this 
State  (or  elsewhere)  are  there  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  capable  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  enough  teachers  adequately 
trained  to  teach  “social  studies”  ?  We 


have  none  now;  and  those  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  we  do  have  could 
not  possibly  hope  to  turn  out  such 
teachers  in  numbers  adequate  for  the 
work,  in  even  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
starting  at  once  with  all  that  would  be 
requisite!  Further,  from  where  will 
a  young  miss,  graduating  from  such 
an  institution,  suddenly  acquire  either 
the  experience  or  the  natural  taste  for 
such  fields  of  endeavor  (she’s  twenty- 
two  or  -four,  upon  graduation!).  Of 
course,  we  hear  that  only  the  ‘b^t’  are 
to  be  taken  into  the  “social  studies” 
field ;  but  what  will  the  other  subjects, 
and  supervision,  in  the  meantime  do? 
The  number  of  ‘good’  youth  interested 
at  any  one  time  in  teaching  is  strictly 
limited.  Further,  granted  a  teacher 
of  ‘elite’  qualities,  training,  perform¬ 
ance  (and  necessarily  also,  salary!): 
—  could  she  exist,  even  live,  under 
present  supervision  ?  Would  not  much 
of  the  whole  school  system  have  to  be 
made  o\'er  ?  Whence  the  money  ?  And, 
let’s  look  at  the  poor  students:  why 
expect  of  students  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  real  interest  and 
substantial  successful  achievement  in 
such  an  array  of  abstract  fields,  actu¬ 
ally  far  indeed  above  the  capacity,  let 
alone  the  interest,  of  their  own  par¬ 
ents!  Yet,  grant  these  things  too; 
then  would  the  mayor,  the  chief  of  po¬ 
lice,  and  the  editor  of  the  town’s  local 
new’spaper  be  permitted  to  break  in 
on  daily  class  proceedings,  just  to  col¬ 
lect  a  handy  suggestion  or  two  as  to 
how’  to  handle  some  sudden  knotty 
problem  arising  out  of  their  local  daily 
routine  down-town  ?  For,  this  plan 
really  does  also  include  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  drill-skill  in  thrashing  out  on 
the  school  bench  literally  all  problems, 
and  especially  the  moot  ones:  Nazi 
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versus  anti-Nazi,  .Tew  versus  Gentile, 
Catholic  versus  Protestant,  C.  I.  O. 
versus  A.  F.  of  L.,  I^abor  versus  Capi¬ 
tal,  etc.,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
local  emotion-stirrinp:  irritations  that 
split  local  communities  wdde  open. 
Some  of  us  look  at  the  best  instructors 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  fight¬ 
ing  for  “academic  freedom’’  —  men 
and  women  of  the  finest  social  back¬ 
grounds,  with  the  best  training,  tact, 
and  abilities;  and  these  cannot  do  it! 
These  do  not  succeed  in  doing  it!  .Just 
how’  then  will  this  miracle  come  with 
the  local  high-school  worker  in  “social 
studies”  ?  Seriously,  we  doubt  that 
the  introduction  of  controversial  mat¬ 
ters  is  really  essential  to  true  and 
sound  education  of  the  most  adequate 
type! — ^yet,  the  above  proposed  experi¬ 
ment  is  “muscling  in”! 

We  teachers  of  the  ‘old  line’  sul)- 
jects  try  however  to  give  the  charity 
we  expect.  We  admit  something 
should  be  done  for  “social  studies” — 
but  not  more  than  half,  and  better  yet, 
perhaps  only  a  third  of  the  time  pro¬ 
posed  should  be  allotted  to  it.  We 
suggest  too  that  all  the  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  be  given  more  of  a  ‘so<*ial- 
iml’  slant  —  no  one  department  (nor 
even  the  w’hole  school!)  is  really  go¬ 
ing  to  get  very  far  alone!  Why  should 
not  every  new  teacher  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  “social  studies”  be¬ 
fore  completing  the  work  required  to 
become  a  teacher? 

In  the  immediate  years  ahead  then, 
not  too  much  rousing  enthusiasm  is 
felt  here  over  progress  in  foreign  lan¬ 


guages!  Too  much  educational  tin¬ 
kering  is  in  view.  But,  over  the 
longer  swing  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
years — ah !  there  the  situation  ig  dif¬ 
ferent!  We  see  an  ever-ateady  in¬ 
crease  in  better  .selected,  l)etter  pre¬ 
pared,  and  more  able  students,  taught 
by  teachers  of  ever  finer  social,  cul¬ 
tural,  and  professional  backgrounds, 
and  working  with  materials  and  tech¬ 
niques  steadily  and  ever  more  richlv 
developtnl.  No  high-(juality  (nlucation 
for  any  individual  can  omit  at  least  a 
reading  knowledge  of  Iwth  French  and 
German ;  the  quest  of  the  future  lies 
in  the  direction  of  the  exploration  of 
humanity:  human  values,  human  re¬ 
lations,  human  possibilities.  All  our 
national  roots  of  every  sort  lie  buried 
in — someone  else’s  ‘foreign’  language! 
No  subject  can  or  does  give  the  ex- 
jK'i  ience  and  training  in  values  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  in  perspective,  to  the  d^ree 
and  w'ith  the  completeness  that  does 
effective  foreign-language  instruction. 
Here  lies  even  the  foundation  of  all 
<lire<*tive  w’ork,  even  for,  and  especially 
for,  such  fields  as  “social  studies”! 
And  last :  physically,  this  world  is 
shrinking  with  a  speed  that  frightens 
‘isolationist’  America.  We  have  to 
Icani  somehow’  to  live  with  the  other 
fellow;  but,  first,  we  must  ‘contact’ 
him — directly!  No  democracy  of  to- 
inorrow  will  survive  on  any  other 
basis.  —  So,  Time  then  not  only 
‘marches  on’ — but  with,  and  inevitably 
for,  the  cause  of  foreign  language  in¬ 
struction  in  our  schools! 


George  H.  R.  O’Donnell 

RUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEGE,  TROY,  N.  T. 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  M.  L.  A. 
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Some  observers  of  current  trends 
in  American  education  do  not 
find  the  outlook  for  foreign  lan- 
puage  study  very  encouraging.  It  is 
obvious,  of  course,  that  the  modern  for¬ 
eign  languages  during  the  last  decade 
have  not  maintained  their  proportion 
of  the  increase  in  total  school  enroll¬ 
ment  It  is  not  demonstrated,  however, 
as  some  would  have  us  think,  that  they 
are  losing  ground  because  they  have 
failed  to  prove  their  usefulness  in  the 
(ducational  process.  The  alleged  “fail¬ 
ure”  of  education  in  America  cannot 
justly  be  attributed  to  over-emphasis  on 
foreign  languages.  In  fact,  the  aims, 
content,  and  measurable  outcomes  of 
instruction  in  foreign  languages  have 
been  subjected  to  searching  investiga¬ 
tion  and  analysis,  and  the  results  of 
instruction  in  this  field  compare  very 
favorably  indeed  with  measurable  and 
known  outcomes  achieved  through  the 
use  of  other  subject  matter.  Most 
people  who  have  spent  some  time  with 
foreign  languages  while  in  school  do 
not  seem  to  regret  the  experience. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  very  large 
part  of  the  hodgepodge  of  miscella¬ 
neous,  unstable,  disconnected  this  and 
that,  recommended  for  the  high-school 
program  of  studies  as  a  panacea  for 
all  alleged  current  educational  ills,  is 
indeed  on  trial.  Imagine,  for  instance, 
inculcating  worthy  citizenship  ideals 
by  means  of  a  one-term  course  in  so- 
called  Citizenship.  Certainly,  it  is 
not  entirely  without  reason  that  some 
of  our  most  eminent  educators  criti¬ 
cize  the  promulgators  of  prevailing 
educational  theory  for  failing  to  dis¬ 
cover  an  adequate  substitute  for  oi^an- 
ized  learning,  as  of  languages,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  the  natural  sciences — the 
Bo-called  “exacting  subjects.” 


With  the  social  implications  of  mod¬ 
ern  education  in  general  the  advocates 
of  modern  foreign  language  teaching 
certainly  have  no  quarrel.  Properly 
taught,  the  modern  foreign  languages 
are  among  our  most  valuable  social 
studies. 

Although  it  should  be  quite  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  most  important  values  de¬ 
rived  from  the  study  of  any  non-voca- 
tional  subject  must  be  placed  among 
the  “intangible”outcomes,  the  study  of 
modern  foreign  languages  is  repeat¬ 
edly  criticized  for  not  producing  “prac¬ 
tical”  results.  While  we  are  told  that 
the  educated  citizen  should  be  a  co¬ 
operating  member  of  the  world  com¬ 
munity,  it  is  not  necessarily  admitted 
that  the  educative  process  involved 
should  include  some  contact  and  ac- 
(juaintance  with  foreign  civilizations, 
including  language  elements.  Again 
pjid  again  we  are  told  that  foreign 
languages  are  studied  by  thousands 
w’ho  do  not  learn  them  well ;  in  fact, 
who  learn  them  hardly  at  all.  When 
and  if  educationists  and  school  admin¬ 
istrators  get  away  from  the  notion  that 
modern  foreign  languages  may  be 
taught,  and  are  being  taught,  only  as 
skill  subjects,  the  outlook  for  the  lan¬ 
guages  in  our  schools  will  be  very 
much  better. 

There  are  fundamental  qualities  in 
human  nature,  as  well  as  in  language 
itself,  man’s  most  important  social  in¬ 
stitution,  that  lead  one  to  believe  that 
there  will  always  be  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  foreign  language  study  in 
this  country.  The  instinctive  curiosity 
of  youth  to  explore  the  strange  and  the 
distant  includes  a  desire  to  learn  lan¬ 
guage  facts,  and  even  to  use  foreign 
words.  It  is  very  probable  that  most 
p-eople,  even  in  this  one-language  coun- 
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trj,  would  like  to  know  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  if  they  could  find  some  ready 
way  to  acquire  such  knowledge. 

Furthermore,  most  educators  who 
are  acquainted  with  language  recog- 
iiiae  that  important  values  may  be  dt*- 
rived  from  the  study  of  modern  for¬ 
eign  languages.  Many  of  them  are 
skeptical,  however,  about  the  extent  to 
which  these  values  are  being  realized 
under  existing  conditions,  as  well  a.s 
uncertain  as  to  the  number  of  pupils 
by  whom  they  can  be  realized.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  if  the  modem  for¬ 
eign  languages  are  to  prove  their  so¬ 
cial  value  for  general  use  as  school 
subjects,  there  must  be  some  form  of 
language  study  involving  considera¬ 
tion  of  modem  foreign  language  that 
can  be  pursued  with  recognizable 
profit  by  a  very  large  percent  of  our 
pupils.  Very  important  and  interest¬ 


ing  developments  in  this  direction  have 
already  been  carricKl  far  forward  by 
leaders  within  our  own  ranks  workin| 
in  cooperation  with  progressive  admin¬ 
istrators. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  oor 
business  men  of  broad  vision  and  oar 
statesmen  in  general  endorse  emphati¬ 
cally  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign 
languages  in  our  schools. 

If  it  is  tme  that  the  social  heritage 
is  the  most  significant  and  the  most 
important  thing  in  human  life,  the 
study  of  the  art  of  communication,  to 
which  the  great  world  languages  have 
contributed  so  much,  will  always  oc¬ 
cupy  a  prominent  position  in  a  truly 
modern  school  curriculum.  Regional 
and  periodic  conditions  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  it  is  inconceivable  that  there  will 
not  be  an  important  place  for  modem 
foreign  language  teaching  in  the 
.\merlean  school  of  the  future. 


Stephen  L.  Pitcher 

ST.  LOUIS  PUBUC  SCHOOI^ 

PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  MODERN  I.ANOITAOE  TEACHERS 
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IN  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  un¬ 
sympathetic  administrators,  not  in¬ 
terested  in  giving  their  support  and 
even  openly  boastful  of  their  own  ig¬ 
norance  of  any  foreign  tongue,  have 
workeil  successfully  against  lauguagi's. 
The  fashionable  trend  to  vocationalize 
curricula  is  still  in  full  progress.  Why 
<*ducating  for  good  citizenship  prtv 
eludes  the  study  of  subjects  that  re¬ 
quire  a  greater  degree  of  mental  pow¬ 
er,  is  hart!  for  us  to  understand,  espe¬ 
cially  since  tolerance  and  the  ability 
to  grasp  another’s  point  of  view  are 
important  qualities  developed  by  con¬ 
tact  with  a  foreign  languagt*.  Putting 
languages  on  a  purely  elective  basis. 


and  languages  alone  enjoy  that  dis¬ 
tinction,  dealt  the  greatest  blow  to  our 
subject  and  was  definitely,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  a  stej)  liackwards  in  educational 
policies.  Since  languages  are  elective, 
thev  are  dependent  uptm  the  attitude 
of  teachers  of  other  subjects  who,  in 
their  guidance  work,  frequently  reflect 
the  point  of  view  of  the  administrator 
and  discourage  the  pupils  from  taking 
languages.  Too  many  students  who 
have  the  ability  to  learn  a  language 
are  therefore  allowed  to  sidestep  it. 

That  languages  have  persisted  here 
in  these  adverse  times  is  due  to  ool- 
Icge  requirements  and  to  the  fact  they 
'fill  app<>al  to  eager  children.  la 
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mo«t  neotions,  even  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricte,  at  least  one  language  is  being 
taught  in  high  school.  In  the  subur¬ 
ban  schools  with  children  from  more 
prosperous  homes,  languages  make  a 
lietter  showing  in  the  number  of  stu- 
«ient8  and  the  years  of  study.  Large 
urban  areas  again  reflect  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  attitude.  In  Pittsburgh,  for 
example,  a  language  teacher  on  the 
curriculum  committee  had  to  wage  a 
ecurageous  and  valiant  fight  for  the 
retention  of  Latin  and  French.  In 
Philadelphia,  however,  our  situation 
has  definitely  improved.  One  admin¬ 
istrator  is  svmpathetic  and  will  sup- 
[)ort  us  if  we  can  offer  a  simplified 
course  for  the  average  child.  Lan¬ 
guages.  he  feels,  are  about  the  last  to 
offer  this  siraplific^ition.  He  is  com¬ 
pletely  opposed  to  the  rigid  grammar 
inethoil  and  prefers  the  teaching  of  a 
language  with  grammar  essentials 
prune<l  to  a  minimum.  Our  language 
association  has  throw'ii  off  its  apathy 
and  is  working  hard  on  simplified 
courses  to  be  offered  in  addition  to  the 
traditional  college  preparatory  course. 


Furthermore,  in  three  high  schools, 
we  are  starting  oonversational  classes 
in  French,  which  have  found  a  splen¬ 
did  response.  Language  prizes  offer 
added  stimuli  to  the  more  ambitious 
.students.  To  arouse  community  inter¬ 
est,  we  have  a  festival  yearly  in  four 
modem  languages,  to  which  parents 
and  friends  are  invited.  We  enooui^ 
age  our  pupils  to  have  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence,  to  listen  to  foreign  radio 
programs  and  to  see  foreign  films,  in 
order  to  give  them  richer  experiences. 
While  French,  German,  Italian  and 
Spanish  are  taught  here,  but  not  all 
four  in  all  high  schools,  the  shrinkage 
ir.  the  number  of  students  in  recent 
years  has  been  alarming.  It  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  beneficial  effect  on  most  lan¬ 
guage  teachers  in  inspiring  them  to  do 
their  best.  Enthusiasm  and  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  class  period  interesting,  his 
club  work  appealing  as  well  as  help¬ 
ful,  are  .still  and  always  will  be  the 
prime  factors  in  retaining  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  classes  the  pupils  who  elected 
our  subject 


Awna  E.  Shumwat 

OVERBROOK  HIGH  SCHOOL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PRB8n>F,NT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  MODERN  T,ANOUAOE  ASSOCIATION 
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During  the  last  few  years  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  decline  in  the  study  of  moil- 
fni  languages  in  this  country.  Teach¬ 
ers  have  complained  all  along  the  line 
that  there  is  a  falling  off  in  their  en¬ 
rollment.  .\nd  the  natural  cpiestion  is 
why. 

The  conscientious  teacher  first  seeks 
the  answer  within  himself  and  won¬ 
ders  whether  he  has  failed  to  present 
his  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold 


the  interest  of  his  pupils.  In  answer 
he  concludes  that  he  still  uses  the 
same  methods  a.s  he  did  a  few  years 
back  when  modem  language  classes 
Mere  filled  to  overflowing  and  teachers 
of  History  and  Latin  and  English  were 
lieing  conscripted  to  teach  the  overflow. 
It  can’t  be  entirely  poor  methods. 

Then  he  questions  the  texts  used 
and  if  he  is  in  a  public  school  he  prob¬ 
ably  finds  that  some  of  the  texts  have 
been  in  use  five  years,  some  ten  years 
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and  others  even  longer,  because  there 
have  been  no  funds  available  since  the 
depression  to  buy  new  ones.  And  he 
thinks  that  if  he  only  had  that  new 
grammar  published  last  year,  or  one 
of  those  exciting  detective  stories  for 
his  class  to  read,  he  could  arouse  much 
greater  interest  and  increase  his  en¬ 
rollment  for  future  classes.  Yet  the 
college  or  the  private  preparatory 
school  teacher,  who  has  his  pupils  buy 
and  use  the  latest  books  available,  also 
finds  his  numbers  somewhat  decreased, 
and  we  conclude  that  the  reason  is  not 
wholly  in  the  texts  used. 

Next  he  questions  guidance  and  vo¬ 
cational  directors  to  find  out  whether 
they  are  responsible  for  turning  poten¬ 
tial  language  pupils  into  other  chan¬ 
nels,  and  he  learns  that  their  advice 
is  based  almost  entirely  on  the  pupil’s 
plans  for  the  future  and  his  aptitudes, 
without  any  thought  of  promoting  or 
discouraging  the  study  of  any  subject 
in  the  curriculum.  No  fault  can  be 
found  with  that  procedure,  even  if  a 
few  are  turned  away  from  language 
study. 

Lastly  he  questions  the  pupils  them¬ 
selves  w’ho  might  elect  modem  foreign 
languages,  and  the  result  is  something 
like  this:  “I’m  afraid  I  might  fail. 
I  had  a  good  record  in  grammar  school 
and  my  mother  wants  me  to  elect  some¬ 
thing  in  which  I  will  be  sure  to  do 
well.  I  have  heard  that  languages  are 
hard.  And  then,  I  want  to  take  some¬ 
thing  practical,  something  that  I  can 
actually  use  in  my  work  when  I  get  a 
job  somewhere  —  if  I  ever  do.  It 
would  be  nice  to  know  French  or  Span¬ 
ish  or  some  other  language,  but  I 
haven’t  time;  I’ll  have  to  get  along  on 
just  English.” 

The  explanation  probably  lies  in  a 


combination  of  all  the  things  stated 
above,  plus  a  few’  other  reasons  omit¬ 
ted  for  lack  of  space.  No  one  thing 
is  resptnisible.  Poor  teaching  and  poor 
textbooks  have  had  their  effect  with¬ 
out  doubt.  A  lack  of  a  proper  sense 
of  comparative  values  on  the  part  of 
educators  and  administrators,  and  s 
•lesire  for  a  pure  “bread  and  butter” 
education  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
have  added  their  share  to  cause  the 
swung  of  the  pendulum  away  from 
modern  languages. 

We  teachers  of  languages,  how’ever, 
need  not  be  too  discouraged.  The  pen¬ 
dulum  is  bound  to  swing  back  again. 
In  the  present-day  world,  where  com¬ 
munication  and  travel  between  coun¬ 
tries  is  so  rapid  and  so  widespread, 
where  exchange  of  goods  and  ideas  is 
on  such  a  world-wide  scale,  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages,  w’ith  the  understanding  of 
foreign  cultures  that  naturally  accwn- 
panies  such  knowledge,  should  long  re¬ 
main  unappreciated. 

In  fact,  the  situation  sex'ms  to  be 
changing  for  the  better  already.  People 
are  beginning  to  see  that  a  stenogra¬ 
pher,  for  example,  should  know  some¬ 
thing  else  besides  stenography;  that  a 
knowledge  of  one  or  more  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  is  a  very  positive  asset  to  any- 
lx)dy  who  hopes  to  make  any  worth¬ 
while  contribution  to  the  society  in 
which  he  lives.  In  short,  if  we  mod¬ 
em  language  teachers  will  do  every¬ 
thing  in  our  [)ower  to  see  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  understands  the  true  value  of  what 
w’e  offer,  and  if  we  keep  our  offering 
up  to  one  hundred  per  cent  par  value, 
there  should  be  no  further  question 
as  to  the  future  of  modern  language 
teaching  in  the  United  States. 


Chestee  M.  Walch 

PUBLJC  HIGH  SCHOOL.  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
PRESIDENT,  NEW  ENGIJVND  MODERN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION 
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As  an  American  teacher  of  the 
^  modern  languages,  I  am  not  as 
pessimistic  as  many  of  my  col¬ 
leagues.  Where  some  see  hostility  and 
negation  on  the  part  of  the  educational 
world,  I  sense  only  skepticism  and 
doubt  and  unenlightened  objection. 
To  my  mind  it  now  devolves  upon  the 
teachers  and  friends  of  the  modern 
languages  to  dispel  these  scruples  and 
strictures  by  formulating  clear-cut  ob¬ 
jectives  and  then  agreeing  upon  them, 
bv  broadcasting  these  objectives  among 
the  public,  and  by  working  toward  a 
three  and  four-year  program  for  lan¬ 
guages  to  replace  the  present  two-year 
plan. 

The  time  has  come  to  counteract  the 
silly  charge  that  most  students  of  a 
foreign  language  never  learn  it  well 
enough  to  read  or  apeak  it.  Of  course 
they  do  not,  in  three  or  four  terms. 
Despite  an  initial  environmental  ad¬ 
vantage  of  six  years  of  pre-school  life, 
many  students  do  not  read,  write  and 
speak  English  properly  after  twenty- 
four  terms.  Nor  do  they  learn  to 
“read  and  speak”  history,  or  chemis¬ 
try,  or  music,  or  any  other  subject  in 
the  curriculum.  But  they  do  derive 
inestimable  values  from  each  of  these 
subjects  by  virtue  of  their  more  or  less 
nodding  acquaintance  with  them  at 
school.  I  am  not  referring  to  shadowy 
disciplinary  values,  but  rather  to  such 
advantages  as  they  can  and  do  utilize 
concretely  every  day  of  their  lives, 
often  without  realizing  it. 

The  study  of  the  modern  languages 
is  in  one  aspect  a  cultural  study,  a 
study  of  the  spiritual  side  of  human 
affairs,  as  opposed  to  a  statistical  and 
animalistic  and  naturalistic  study.  Tt 
should  aid  us  in  instilling  some  of 
the  summum  honum,  the  Greatest 


Good,  into  our  lives,  threatened  as  they 
are  by  motors,  comptometers  and  auto¬ 
mata,  by  cynicism,  scoffing  and  belit- 
tlement  of  human  achievement.  It 
should  aid  us  to  become  more  socially 
minded,  yes,  more  reverent,  by  in¬ 
creasing  our  respect  and  understand¬ 
ing  for  foreign  cultures  in  a  world 
which  has  grown  very  small.  Who  is 
more  competent  to  impart  such  advan¬ 
tages,  a  teacher  of  social  studies  who 
has  read  widely  in  the  English  litera¬ 
ture  of  her  subject,  or  a  well-trained 
teacher  of  a  foreign  language  and  civi¬ 
lization  who  is  steeped  in  the  spirit 
not  only  of  social  backgrounds  but  also 
of  great  original  human  masterpieces  ? 
Who  shall  give  our  children  their  in¬ 
dispensable  world  outlook,  the  teacher 
who  knows,  or  the  teacher  who  knows 
about  f 

I  for  one  can  envisage  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture  for  the  modern  languages  in  this 
country  under  certain  specific  condi¬ 
tions.  1.  Teachers  of  modem  lan¬ 
guages  must  stand  together.  2.  Broad¬ 
minded  citizens  must  back  them  up. 
3.  Teachers  of  modem  languages  must 
be  trained  as  teachers  of  language,  lit¬ 
erature  and  civilization.  4.  Students 
who  wish  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
the  foreign  language  well  must  have  at 
least  four  years’  training.  Those 
whose  aspirations  are  not  so  high  must 
Ik  given  a  more  descriptive  but  no  less 
valuable  course  of  the  “history  of  civi¬ 
lization”  type,  as  much  of  it  as  pos¬ 
sible  through  easy  foreign-language 
texts,  first  of  an  informational  then  of 
a  literary  type,  with  emphasis  only  on 
the  essentials  of  living  grammar  and 
with  elimination  of  vocabulary  thumb¬ 
ing  by  means  of  teacher  aid  and  “vis¬ 
ible  vocabulary.”  6.  The  aim  of  every 
foreign  language  course  must  be  to 
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mak<‘  better  cifiuen 8  by  revealing  natu¬ 
rally  and  logically  what  has  gone  on 
or  is  going  on  significantly  in  another 
country.  7.  Better  citisens  must  bo 
those  who  are  intelligent  cooperating 
members  of  a  world  community  and 
who  have  had  at  least  a  personal  pef‘p 
at  the  other  fellow.  8.  To  become  truly 
that,  while  remaining  good  citizens  of 
a  democracv  sueh  as  ours,  we  must 
provide  for  them  not  teacher-indoctri¬ 
nation  hy  an  instructor  who  hnou'ft 
nhotU,  but  rather  a  maximum  of  self¬ 
indoctrination  under  the  guidance  of 
a  teacher  who  Jmou's.  Give  our  young 
citizens  at  least  modest  first-hand  ex- 
|)erience  of  some  other  civilization, 
•lifferent  from  ours,  by  exposing  them 
to  the  vehicle  in  which  the  foreign 
civilization  is  expressed  and  by  pixv 


(•ceding  cohCTently  from  that  to  the 
civilization  itself. 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
was  right  when  he  said  recently:  “One 
need  not  know  a  modem  European  lan¬ 
guage  unless  he  is  going  to  think,  to 
read,  to  reflect,  to  study,  to  discuss.” 
Education  should  teach  thinking.  At 
its  best,  thinking  implies  roaming 
through  the  wide  expanses  of  the  world 
and  the  universe.  The  more  we  know 
at  first  hand  about  our  fellow-men  in 
at  least  one  other  land  alien  to  our 
own,  what  and  how  they  have  thought 
and  are  thinking,  the  more  able  will 
we  be  to  do  our  own  thinking  well  and 
to  get  a  little  closer  to  that  imperish 
able  spirit  whose  manifestations  are 
legion  and  which  we  call  divine. 


Edwin  H.  Zbtdkl 
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WHEN,  some  fifty  years  ago, 
the  Committee  of  Twelve  of 
the  Modern  I.anguage  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  faced  the  task  of  in¬ 
troducing  some  order  into  a  teaching 
of  modem  languages  which  was  just 
emerging  from  a  mere  imitation  of 
the  teaching  of  the  classics,  it  natu¬ 
rally  thought  about  the  small  number 
of  available  texts  in  terms  of  their  dt^ 
gree  of  difficulty. 

Thus  such  books  as  Lo  Mere  Michel 
ei  son  Chat,  Txi  Tulipe  Noire,  IjC  Roi 
des  Montagues,  and  Colomha,  not  deal¬ 
ing  particularly  with  the  countrv’ 
whose  language  w'as  studied;  and  such 
inconse(]uential  books  as  Le  Petit  Ro¬ 
binson  de  Paris,  Ixi  Tdche  du  Petit 
Pierre,  Ixl  Belle  Nit'emaise,  and  Jules 
Verne’s  stories  found  their  way  into 
our  classrooms  and  may  still  be  on 
their  shelves. 

These  books  were  not  without  mer¬ 
it,  and  from  the  full  lists  given  by  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  a  valuable  read¬ 
ing  program  can  be  worked  out,  but 
what  the  Committee  apparently  did 
not  find  time  to  consider,  and  very 
naturally  since  its  task  was  a  first  sur¬ 
vey  of  possibilities,  was  the  need  of  a 
rational  organization  of  the  reading 
course. 

The  consequence  was  that  too  often 
we  have  merely  asked  our  pupils  to 
read  texts  in  a  haphazard  way,  except 
for  the  degree  of  difficulty,  without 
motivating  our  choices  or  bringing 


<‘ut  their  special  values.  The  result 
was  also  too  often  that  the  class  was 
left  to  feel  that  it  was  just  reading 
“a  French  bo(A”. 

To  remedy  this  evil  we  need  to  rec¬ 
ognize  fully  that,  just  as  the  linguistic 
part  of  our  language  courses  shouhl 
be  integrated  in  terms  of  our  ends,  so 
should  the  readingKsourse  form  an  or¬ 
ganic  dynamic  whole. 

The  difficulty  is  that  there  can  la* 
no  recognition  of  values  or  any  organ¬ 
ization  without  principles,  so  that 
methodology’,  or  reading-program  mak¬ 
ing,  no  less  than  curriculum-making 
in  general,  depends  ultimately  upon 
one’s  philosophy  of  education. 

For  instance,  modern  language 
teachers,  as  is  only  too  evident  from 
the  symposium  published  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  Education,  feel  very  keenly 
that  they  are  being  repudiated  by  the 
general  educationist. 

If  they  are,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as 
the  general  educationist  has  succumbed 
to  a  naturalistic  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  development  of  this  philos 
ophy  is  not  much  older  than  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  their  own  work  in  the 
days  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve.  Its 
e.ssentials  are  simple  and  their  conse¬ 
quences  inevitable.  If  there  is  no  an¬ 
tecedent,  abiding,  universal  truth,  if 
nature  is  somehow  self-existing  and 
man  wholly  material ;  if,  consequently 
all  that  education  can  do  is  to  condi¬ 
tion  students  through  valuable  re- 
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sponses  to  stimuli  in  terms  of  the  so¬ 
cial  ends  we  determine  that  they  are 
fitted  for;  then,  of  course,  we  may 
easily  come  to  decide  that  modern  for¬ 
eign  languages  and  literatures  are  to 
be  dropped  from  the  curriculum  in 
favor  of  studies  of  the  student’s  par¬ 
ticular  environment.  If,  furthermore, 
a  mechanistic  psychology  makes  the 
whole  learning-process  appear  to  be 
the  building-up  of  specific  neural 
mechanisms,  then,  of  course,  general 
discipline  in  terms  of  abstract  thoiight- 
jirocessea  is  discredited. 

There  are  now  many  reasons  to  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  this  philosophy  of 
education,  though  still  prevalent 
among  us,  will  soon  prove  to  have  Wn 
but  a  passing  phase  of  the  American 
picture.  How  recent  is  its  hold  upon 
us  is  evidenced  by  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  whose  members 
still  wrote: 

"What  we  have  called  the  general  dis¬ 
ciplinary  value  of  linguistic  and  literary 
study  is  well  understood  the  world  over, 
and  has  long  been  recognized  in  the  e<lii- 
cational  arrangements  of  eveiy'  civilized 
nation.  The  study  of  a  language  other 
than  the  mother  tongue  requires  the 
learner  to  compare  and  discriminabs 
thus  training  the  analvtic  and  reflective 
faculties.  The  effort  to  express  him'self 
in  the  unfamiliar  idiom,  to  translate 
from  it  into  his  own,  makes  him  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  meaning  of  words,  gives  a 
new  insight  into  the  possible  resources 
of  expression,  and  cultivates  ])reeision 
of  thought  and  statement.  Incidentally, 
the  memory  is  strengthened  and  the 
power  of  steady  application  developetl. 
In  time,  such  study  opens  the  gate  to  a 
new  literature,  thus  liberalizing  the  mind 
and  giving  an  ampler  outlook  upon  life. 
Through  literature  the  student  is  made 
a  partaker  in  the  intellectual  life  of 
other  tiroes  and  other  peoples.  He  be- 
coroes  familiar  with  their  manners  and 
customs,  their  ideals  and  institutions, 
their  mistakes  and  failures,  and  with  the 


artistic  forms  in  which  the  national  ge¬ 
nius  has  expressed  itself.  When  he  leaves 
school,  such  knowledge  not  only  enriches 
his  personal  life,  but  makes  him  a  more 
useful  because  a  more  intelligent  mem¬ 
ber  of  society.  It  exerts  a  steadying, 
sanative  influence,  for  it  furnishes  him 
with  standards  based  upon  the  best  i)er- 
formance  of  the  race  everywhere.” 

Such  a  conception  of  education, 
nior(*over,  has  remained  prevalent  at 
least  in  France  and  England,  nor  does 
it  seem  from  the  article  in  this  num- 
lK*r  to  have  been  given  up  in  Italy. 
Finally,  if  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  the  fast-growing  number 
of  our  neo-humanistic  educators,  we 
have  reasons  to  believe  that  the  sway 
of  naturalism  in  American  education 
may  already  be  on  the  wane.  In  fact, 
the  description  of  the  values  of  mod¬ 
ern  language  study,  as  described  some 
forty  years  ago  by  the  Committee  of 
Twelve,  still  stands  as  a  fine  outline 
of  perennial  humanism  as  opposed  to 
the  limited  naturalistic  outlook. 

Psychologically,  this  humanistic 
view  of  (Klucation  involves,  without 
necessary  reference  to  faculties,  the 
capacity  to  compare  and  discriminate, 
analyze,  generalize,  all  processes  in¬ 
volving  a  com  penetration  of  the  object 
and  the  subject,  of  the  particular  in¬ 
stance  with  the  universal  abstract 
idea,  principle,  or  value  which  a  mech¬ 
anistic  p.sychology  will  never  be  able 
to  e.xplain  or  account  for.  As  opposed 
to  the  treatment  of  the  individual  in 
terms  of  his  environment,  it  speaks  of 
freeing  him  in  terms  of  universal  hu¬ 
man  values  above  time  and  space.  It 
holds  that  though  education  should 
not  unfit  for  the  environment,  it 
should  liberate  from  the  environment, 
so  that  universal  values  may  be 
glimpsed,  if  only  to  liberalize  the  en¬ 
vironment  in  turn. 
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Fortunately,  not  only  are  there 
digns  that  a  good  many  professors  of 
education  are  beginning  to  chafe  un¬ 
der  the  tutelage  of  the  naturalists,  but 
it  is  even  now  being  made  evident  that 
even  deeper  issues  are  at  stake.  If 
jou  conceive  man  as  determined  by 
bis  environment  and  to  be  conditioned 
purely  by  and  for  his  environment,  the 
inevitable  ultimate  result  will  be  his 
rnslavement  in  the  totalitarian  state. 
\o  one  has  expressed  this  more  strong- 
Iv  than  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  in  his 
recent  book  The  Good  Society:  It  is 
hard,  he  writes,  “to  depict  the  confu¬ 
sion  engendered  by  their  (the  natural¬ 
ists)  disorientation  of  the  human 
mind.  With  man  degraded  to  a  bundle 
rtf  conditioned  reflexes,  there  was  no 
measure  of  anything  left  in  human 
affairs:  all  the  landmarks  of  judgment 
were  gone  and  there  remained  only 
an  aimless  and  turbulent  moral  rela¬ 
tivity.  .  .  .  The  denial  of  the  human 
srtul  was  the  perfect  prejiaration  for 
the  revivals  of  tyranny.” 

Dualistic  humanists  and  others  have 
long  said  the  equivalent.  But  if  natu¬ 
ralistic  education  is  even  now  seen  to 
l»e  not  only  destructive  of  human  val¬ 
ues  but  of  the  polity  of  the  Fniterl 
States  based  as  it  is  on  a  dualistic 
philosophy,  opposed  to  the  monism  of 
the  naturalists,  modem  language 
teachers  should  take  heart  since  they 
are  so  inevitably  part  and  parcel  of 
ihe  hnmani.stic  system. 

The  more  reason  then  for  them  to 
make  the  most  of  their  subject.  Al¬ 
though  local  conditions  may  oblige 
them  to  trim  their  sails  and  organize 
to  reach  only  one-sided  ends  such  as 
reading  power;  those  living  in  states 
whose  cultural  standards  are  higher 
should  not  abandon  the  full  set  of  ends 
natural  to  their  subject,  since  they 


would  thus  be  merely  playing  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  claim  that  they 
have  little  to  offer.  Oral  control  of 
the  material  studied,  whether  gram¬ 
matical  or  cultural,  should  continue  to 
l>e  their  end;  and  it  is  abundantly 
proved,  at  least  in  our  Eastern  college 
classrooms  that  a  well-organized  oral 
high-school  course  will  turn  out  stu¬ 
dents  capable  of  doing  in  a  foreign 
language  everything  they  do  in  their 
own:  written  and  oral  presentation 
and  discussion  of  informational  and 
cultural  material. 

Here  then  is  the  everlasting  value 
of  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and 
literatures.  They  afford  a  perpetual 
parallel  activity,  a  perpetual  means  of 
comparison;  and  comparison  would 
seem  to  be  the  indispensable  condition 
of  conscious  knowledge  and  of  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  intelligence.  A  baby  perpet¬ 
ually  staring  at  a  white  wall  would 
remain  equally  blank.  At  least  sev¬ 
eral  colors  would  have  to  play  on  it 
before  he  could  make  a  discrimination 
and  eventually  conceive  the  idea  of 
color.  Likewise,  if  we  always  live  in 
the  same  house,  in  the  same  village, 
in  the  same  town,  in  the  same  circle 
of  attitudes  and  ideas,  not  only  do  we 
remain  extremely  narrow,  but  we  can¬ 
not  even  be  conscious  of  what  distin¬ 
guishes  our  thought  and  environment 
from  others  and  therefore  we  cannot 
understand  what  it  really  is.  We  can 
scarcely  be  considered  to  lead  an  in¬ 
telligent  life.  We  remain  the  slaves 
of  our  environment.  What  education 
should  do  is  precisely  to  free  us  from 
that  slavery,  and  it  can  only  do  so  by 
initiating  us  to  other  environments 
and  other  cultures  than  our  own.  To 
get  at  significance,  we  must  see  rela¬ 
tions,  and  to  see  relations  we  must 
have  means  of  comparison. 
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Now  liigtory  may  tell  us  what  people 
did,  though  even  that  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  and  frequent  inaccuracies;  but 
cnly  literature  can  initiate  us  to  what 
people  were,  thought,  and  felt,  and 
hence  explain  their  actions. 

We  are  then  back  to  our  problem 
w'hich  holds  as  well  for  the  college  as 
for  the  high  school :  to  make  the  most 
of  the  reading-program  of  the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  the  study  of  a 
modern  foreign  language. 

To  give  the  student  as  many 
glimpses  as  possible  of  the  available 
human  values  latent  in  literature,  we 
must  evidently  first  make  their  inven¬ 
tory.  Authors  and  personages  are 
living  in  particular  social  conditions, 
have  particular  outlooks,  beliefs,  faiths, 
attitudes,  manners,  ends.  But,  men 
and  women  are  not  unique,  they  have 
things  in  common.  They  perpetually 
exhibit,  in  spite  of  their  particular 
differences,  the  constants  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  types  of  character,  of  feeling, 
fundamental  attitudes  of  thought. 

Then,  there  are  available  for  the 
high  schools,  besides  the  particular 
and  the  universal  aspects  of  the  con¬ 
tent  of  books,  the  fundamental  types 
common  to  all  literatures;  the  realis¬ 
tic  based  on  observation;  the  roman¬ 
tic  drawing  heavily  on  imagination 
and  emotion,  both  stressing  the  par¬ 
ticular,  the  distinctive,  even  the  un¬ 
usual  or  eccentric.  There  is  the  clas¬ 
sical,  with  reason  dominating,  insur¬ 
ing  order,  proportion,  subordinating 
all  particulars  to  universal  aspects  of 
human  nature  and  thus  leading  to  the 
elaboration  of  types.  Playing  through 
them  all  is  the  author’s  particular 
genius,  or  even  manner,  which,  if  too 
obtrusive  will  spoil  the  whole,  but,  if 
duly  subordinated,  will  make  the  work 
distinctive.  Finally,  there  are  the  va¬ 


rious  forms  or  genres  of  literature. 
Now,  a  given  work  may  be  specifically 
representative  of  a  type  or  of  a  genre, 
and  more  or  less  reveal  the  particular 
01  universal  aspects  of  the  people  and 
the  country  studied.  Evidently  a  work 
that  will  have  most  or  all  of  thes(‘ 
qualities  in  a  high  -degree  will  be 
listed  among  the  outstanding  worko 
or  masterpieces  of  its  literature.  We 
can  therefore  not  go  wrong  if  we  limit 
our  reading  program  to  masterpiece*. 

There  remains  the  question  of  text 
difficulty.  Evidently,  before  we  can 
utilize  these  masterpieces,  there  must 
be  a  preparatory  period  of  reading* 
arranged  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  value  of  the  content  but  strictly 
in  terms  of  the  development  of  read¬ 
ing  pow’er. 

Even  with  an  oral  method,  that  pre 
paratory  period  should  end  well  with¬ 
in  the  first  semester  of  the  second  year. 
With  an  oral  method  these  text* 
should  utilize  the  vocabulary  of  ele¬ 
mentary  grammar  and  idioms  and  the 
vocabulary  pertaining  to  the  home, 
the  school,  the  more  immediate  gen¬ 
eral  environment  and  usual  occupa 
tions.  Thus  the  difiiculty  inherent  in 
w'ord-counts,  based  on  literary  text* 
which  almost  inevitably  do  not  often 
include  the  names  of  the  more  com¬ 
mon  objects,  can  be  obviated.  In  any 
case,  these  first  texts  must  be  “fabri¬ 
cated”  either  wholly  or  through  the 
rewriting  of  easy  material  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  literary  value.  Nor  is  the 
question  of  the  first  fifteen  hundred 
words  very  complicated.  Whichever 
way  we  start,  we  can  easily  come  to 
agree  as  to  what  they  shall  be,  if  we 
stop,  as  we  have  already  done,  consid¬ 
ering  any  mechanical  word-count  ai 
sacred.  Our  common  sense  should  suf¬ 
fice.  But  one  thing  is  certain.  We 
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should  stop  rewriting  texts  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  frequency  concerns  so  soon  as 
we  reach  standard  masterpieces.  Dau- 
det  and  Maupassant  should  not  be 
desecrated  any  more  than  Racine  or 
Moliere.  There  is  something  ghoulish 
about  dislodging  even  a  few  words  in 
the  works  of  the  masters;  though  a 
few  stories  of  these  might  be  freely 
retold  if  not  given  as  their  own.  Even 
a  Charles  Lamb  gave  us  Tales  from 
Shakesffeare. 

Early  in  our  second  year,  then,  we 
should  be  ready  to  begin  to  make  the 
most  of  the  real  literature  available 
in  the  language  we  tench.  If  we  have 
used  an  oral  method,  one  which  re¬ 
quires  an  oral  control  of  the  material 
studied,  which  means,  so  far  as  read¬ 
ing  is  concerned,  the  power  to  read 
intelligently  and  to  make  synopses, 
the  transition  should  be  simple.  The 
teacher  may  simply  continue  to  stand 
before  his  class  and  challenge  it  to 
understand  what  he  will  read  to  them ; 
and  the  pupils  may  read  in  turn. 
Whatever  expressions  are  not  under¬ 
stood  by  the  class  may  be  quickly 
given  by  the  teacher.  A  happy  idea 
was  that  of  the  publisher  who  began 
re-editing  his  texts  with  the  vocabulary 
on  the  opposite  page.  A  better  one, 
perhaps,  would  be  to  write  that  vocab¬ 
ulary  on  the  next  page  so  that  it  might 
remain  hidden  from  the  student 
though  available  with  a  flick  of  the 
page.  The  reading  by  the  teacher  will 
train  the  ear  and  the  eye  to  catch  the 
words  in  the  natural  grouping.  No 
teacher  of  a  living  language  is  really 
fitted  to  teach  until  he  can  read  the 
foreign  text  in  a  living  way,  with  due 
stresses  and  meaningful  intonations. 
Through  this  approach,  synopsis  work 
can  develop  quickly  and  naturally. 
But  reading  not  merely  for  under¬ 


standing  but  for  thorough  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  a  cooperative  enterprise.  A 
class  spirit  must  be  developed  through 
which  teacher  and  pupils  work  togeth¬ 
er  to  appreciate  the  many  values  in 
the  masterpieces  they  read:  us 

see  how  fast  we  can  read  this,  how 
fast  we  can  appreciate  it,  how  fast 
we  can  reproduce  at  least  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  it”  Here  the  oral  teacher 
should  understand  that  he  is  not  to 
mar  the  enjoyment  of  the  text  through 
picayune  questions  and  answers.  There 
is  no  surer  way  of  spoiling  a  great 
text,  of  shunting  off  the  pupil  from 
appreciation  and  enjoyment.  Of  course 
some  questioning  is  essential  in  the 
beginning,  but  quickly  the  questions 
should  be  so  large  as  to  call  for  a 
resume.  Only  synopsis  secures  that 
flow  of  phrases  and  sentences  which 
so  quickly  can  develop  into  habits  of 
large  unit-recalls.  This  does  not  mean 
freely  conversing  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  though  soon  there  will  be  per¬ 
sonal  elements  and  therefore  a  certain 
amount  of  self-expression  in  the  re- 
(‘all ;  but  it  does  mean  controlling 
orally  part  of  the  material  studied, 
the  indispensable  condition  for  the 
gradual  development  of  a  feeling  of 
growth  through  the  sense  of  power  in 
the  use  of  the  language. 

No  reading  assignments  then  with¬ 
out  first  a  preparation  with  the  teach¬ 
er.  We  work  with  the  pupil  on  the 
grammar.  Why  then  not  work  as  in¬ 
evitably  with  him  over  the  reading? 
Having  done  so  we  can  expect  more 
from  him,  precisely,  that  power-build¬ 
ing  synopsis  work.  And,  of  course, 
little  translation,  in  no  case  straight 
translation,  that  great  killer  of  inter¬ 
est,  the  inevitable  butchering  of  the 
original,  the  resort  to  necessarily  in¬ 
adequate  English ;  though,  on  the 
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Other  hand,  no  obscure  passage  should 
be  left  unelucidated,  and  adequate 
English  translation  may  be  occasion¬ 
ally  attempted  as  an  English  exercise 
or  in  preparation  for  translation  in 
examinations.  The  Committee  of 
Twelve  already  gave  the  right  formu¬ 
la;  “It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  principal  object  of  study  is  not  to 
learn  to  translate,  but  to  learn  to  read 
without  translation.  .  .  .  Translation 
should  be  insisted  on  only  so  long  as, 
and  whenever,  the  teacher  is  uncertain 
whether  the  meaning  of  the  original 
is  imderstood.” 

With  a  class  atmosphere  in  which 
we  thus  learn  to  live  together  in  terms 
of  the  foreign  language,  it  becomes 
easy  to  organize  our  reading-program 
also  as  a  living  unit.  To  do  so,  we 
need  only  to  keep  in  mind  its  inherent 
values  outlined  above,  and  to  bring 
them  out  through  the  all-powerful 
means  of  comparison  through  contrast, 
the  surest  way  of  awaking  under¬ 
standing. 

The  texts  of  the  realistic  school  are 
evidently  the  nearest  to  the  experience 
of  our  high-school  pupils,  nearer  too 
to  the  actual  life  of  the  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  Referring  only  to  French,  since 
colleagues  have  kindly  consented  to 
draw  up  comparative  lists  for  the 
other  foreign  languages;  and,  unlike 
them,  referring  to  texts  only  to  bring 
out  the  method  of  approach,  we  shall 
first  eliminate  all  texts  which  do  not 
deal  specially  with  France.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  shall  choose  the  texts 
which  bring  out  the  most  as  to  the 
characteristics’  of  French  life.  Ma- 
lot’s  Sans  FanitUe  has  proved  its  hu¬ 
man  appeal.  It  gives  glimpses  of  pea¬ 
sant  life  and  may  open  up  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  France.  Not  a  standard  mas¬ 
terpiece,  it  may  without  a  crime  of 


U’se-majeste  be  ‘Svritten  down.”  It 
could  serve  then  as  a  transition  text 
from  the  “fabricated”  reading.  Such 
collections  as  de  Sauze’s  Contes  Oai» 
or  Dondo’s  Pathelin  et  autres  Pieett 
and  other  possible  retelling  of  medie¬ 
val  tales  might  also  fit  here.  And 
now:  “Would  you  not  like  to  read  a 
real  play  such  as  thousands  of  French 
people  have  enjoyed.  Well,  here’s  T4- 
biche’s  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux,  or  Per- 
richon,  or  La  Grammaire,  through 
which  generations  of  the  French  hav'* 
laughed  at  themselves.”  Here’s  le  pe¬ 
tit  bourgeois,  caricatured  perhaps,  hut 
still  very  real  and  human,  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  more  than  the  French, 
for  have  w’e  not  our  keeping  up  with 
the  Joneses?  And  there’s  la  dot,  how 
to  keep  on  a  lx>urgeois  footing,  class 
differences,  eventually  the  structure  of 
French  .society,  and  if  one  wishes  a 
glimpse  into  its  history.  How  the 
Perrichons  have  fought  through  it  all 
to  get  on  top  finally  in  the  nineteenth 
century ! 

We’ve  read  a  real  French  play. 
Now,  what  about  some  real  French 
short  stories  as  actually  written  by 
authors  whom  the  French  hold  to  he 
among  their  greatest.  Here  then  may 
come  .some  of  the  many  collections  of 
Daudet,  Maupassant,  and  Bazin,  the 
easier  of  course;  still,  wuth  the  help 
of  back-page  vocabularies,  the  harder 
are  possible.  The  types  they  repre- 
s<‘nt,  and  the  settings  in  which  they 
move  furnish  endle.S8  possibilities  of 
further  introduction  to  France  and 
the  French  people,  hence  the  necessity 
of  available  collections  of  realia  and 
picture  books. 

Here,  also,  begins  our  chance  to 
make  the  student  conscious  of  the 
grwit  literary  types.  These  are  real¬ 
istic  stories,  the  authors  described 
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wh»t  they  saw.  How  sharp  is  their 
candid  camera.  How  clear  every  de¬ 
tail.  How  perfectly  controlled  is 
their  development,  how  highly  selected 
are  their  words  and  the  rhythm  of 
their  sentences — one  reason  we  should 
not  dare  to  alter  them. 

“Well,  what  al>out  stories  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  kind,  by  men  who  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  observing,  were  fond 
of  imagining,  who  built  up  their  per¬ 
sonages,  who  moved  them  about  some¬ 
times  arbitrarily,  who  suffused  their 
stories  with  their  own  emotions  and 
sometimes  colored  them  through  their 
prejudices.”  An  adaptation  of  Les 
Miserahles  naturally  fits  here,  but 
George  Sand,  and  even  Dumas  are 
available.  Perhaps  now,  more  realis¬ 
tic  tales  again  for  the  contrast ;  and 
if  te  Bourgeois  Genlilhomme  can  bo 
introduced,  the  three  great  literary 
types  may  have  been  contrasted,  Mr. 
Perrichon’s  ancestry  revealed,  in  short 
a  first  but  fundamental  glimpse  will 
have  been  had  both  of  the  structur** 
of  French  society  and  of  French  liter¬ 
ature  before  the  end  of  the  second 
year. 

So  much  so,  that  the  introduction 
of  some  short  history  of  France  and 
of  other  informational  books  will  have 
been  motivated.  Nor  is  there  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  question-and-answcr  work  on 
informational  texts.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  called  for  and  can  reinforce  the 
linguistic  development.  Information 
about  a  country  away  from  literary 
texts  must  quickly  {>all.  Who  read's 
through  the  guide  b^ks  of  American 
cities?  Who  does  not  get  tired  of  the 
Mandard,  mostly  mythical,  stories 
about  national  heroes  ?  But  informa¬ 
tion,  historical  and  social,  brought  in 
to  reinforce  the  understanding  of  the 
hifdiest  expression  a  people  has  found 


in  its  literature  becomes  alive,  while 
the  organic  combination  of  literature 
and  history  can  leave  the  pupil  even 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year  feeling 
that  he  has  grown  in  understanding 
as  well  as  power. 

Thus,  the  third-year  course  may 
open  with  the  desire  for  more  and 
wider  adventurt‘8  in  a  field  already 
seen  to  be  full  of  interest.  Typical 
short  stories  may  still  be  read,  but 
longer  works  are  now  available.  Again 
contrast  for  fruitful  comparisons  must 
be  resorted  to.  We  must  bar  less  sig¬ 
nificant  books  such  as  L’Ahhe  Constanr 
tin,  Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cure,  La  Belle 
Nivernaise,  About’s  stories,  Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s,  though  such  works  might 
l)e  given  a  day  in  class  as  suggestions 
for  outside  reading.  The  class  time, 
however,  is  too  precious  to  be  devote<l 
to  anything  which  does  not  push  as 
far  as  possible  the  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  pupils.  If  we  are  to  send 
them  into  college  with  at  least  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  intellectual  maturity,  we 
must  handle  in  class  only  books  with 
a  maximum  of  meaning.  If  European 
schools  can  send  their  students  to  the 
university,  to  be  on  their  own  intel- 
l(H*tually,  only  a  year  or  two  older  than 
the  graduates  of  our  high  schools  there 
is  no  reason  why  our  own  charges 
should  be  babied  indefinitely. 

Now,  without  going  into  texts 
which  must  be  labeled  advanced,  we 
have  available  for  the  third  and  fourth 
year  reading-program  a  veritable 
wealth  of  significant  books.  Even  Le 
Petit  Chose  may  be  left  out  in  favor 
of  Tartarin.  Eugenie  Orandet  is  pos¬ 
sible  as  an  historical,  social,  as  well  as 
literary  document.  Bordeaux’s  T^a 
Maison  can  be  made  the  occasion  of 
an  intr<xluction  to  the  fundamental 
attitudes  that  divide  French  society, 
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or  may  be  left  as  a  wdl-told  story  of 
representative  characters.  Barin’s  Lfs 
Oherle  remains  a  fine,  initiation  to 
fundamental  oppositions  of  national 
outlooks.  Larger  extracts  from 
MtJierahlfs  are  now  in  order.  Lc  Bour¬ 
geois  Oenttlhomme  and  VAvare  may 
serve  for  a  further  elucidation  of  what 
if  means  in  literature  to  rise  to  the 
creation  of  immortal  types  and  for 
further  comments  on  the  seventeenth 
century.  A  play  of  Scribe,  say  Le 
Terre  d'Eau,  should  be  introduced  as 
an  example  of  "/a  piece  hien  faite” 
(‘ssential  to  the  understanding  of  plav- 
writing  in  the  nineteenth  centur\\ 
Beaumarchais’s  Le  Bnrbier  de  Seville, 
or  a  Marivaux  play  mijdit  1h'  used  to 
give  at  least  a  whiff  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  while  Augier’s  Le  Gendre  de 
Monsieur  Poirier  and  Pailleron’s  Le 
Monde  ou  Von  s*ennuie  could  complete 
the  study  of  bourgeois  pretentiousness, 
and  Brieux’s  Blanchette  add  a  glimpse 
of  the  problem  of  the  lower  classes 
which  is  fast  coming  to  the  fore  even 
in  this  country.  Atala  is  really  an 
elementary  text  usable  for  further 
study  of  the  literature  of  imagination. 
Hemani  is  not  impossible  in  fourth 
year  as  a  flamboyant  door  to  a  full- 
fledged  understanding  of  romanticism ; 
r.or,  by  contrast,  the  supreme  beauty 
of  Aihalie  or  at  least  of  Esther.  .V 
few  recent  plays  are  also  now  avail¬ 
able,  and  then  there  are  Le  Crime  de 
Sylve.sfre  Bonnard,  Le  TAvre  de  mon 
Ami,  Pecheur  d'Tslande  and  Eamunt- 
cho  to  initiate  to  sheer  beauty  of  style. 

Too  ambitious?  No,  if  we  have  in 
mind  our  average  student.  That  such 
programs  are  possible  and  that  they 
yield  the  results  claimed,  the  present 
writer  has  had  occasion  to  note  over 
many  years  in  the  ca.se  of  both  boys 


and  girls.  At  the  same  time,  he  ha« 
bad  no  less  occasion  to  evaluate  tho 
deadening  effect  of  inadequate  lingiig. 
tic  work  and  of  reading  motivated 
only  through  the  hope  of  an  nnder- 
.standing  of  the  language  read.  It  !• 
true  we  cannot  express  in  mathemati¬ 
cal  terms  the  subtler  superior  resnlu  I 
of  an  all-around  development,  the  | 
flash  of  understanding,  the  genuine  j 
finesse,  the  joyous  behavior  in  the  f<»^ 
cign  language  througdi  the  oral  con¬ 
trol  both  of  its  means  of  expreaoioo 
and  of  its  literature.  But  it  should 
iiot.  escape  us  that  in  the  three  Enro-  j 
|)ean  nations  whose  foreign-langnage- 
teaching  systems  are  explained  in  thU 
number  of  Education,  such  an  ap¬ 
proach  is  carried  out. 

How  interesting  to  see  that  the  re¬ 
organization  of  foreign-language  in¬ 
struction  in  Germany  and  Italy  are 
based  on  the  principle  of  comparison, 
even  if  they  aim  not  at  liberalizing 
the  suident  but  at  strengthening  hin 
will  to  national  [lower.  How  com- 
[detely,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Fouret 
expresses  the  end  and  absolute  need 
of  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in 
lil)eral  countries;  how  truly  humanis¬ 
tic  is  his  outlook:  “to  enable,  through  ' 
the  methodical  and  living  teaching  of 
modern  languages,  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  students  to  know  and 
to  judge  directly  and  personally  for 
cign  realities,  and  to  give  them  at  the 
same  time  that  critical  spirit  and  that 
objectivity  which  can  be  acquired  onW 
through  a  free  comparison  of  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  other  peoples.” 

How  inadequate,  in  the  light  of 
such  European  aims,  and  of  the  length 
of  the  modem  and  ancient  foreign  j 
language  courses  in  Europe,  appear  i 
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oar<mn  soceptance  of  two-year  course#, 
(far  wfiriction  of  ends,  our  frightened 
attitude  toward  the  naturalistic  gen¬ 
eral  educationist. 

Oomparison,  throu^  a  first-hand 
study  of  other  languages  and  cultures, 
ancient  and  modem,  is  the  key  to  a 
truly  progressive  and  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  In  standing  up  for  their  own, 


modern  foreign  language  teachers,  and 
teachers  of  the  classics,  may  then  feel 
that  they  are  working  for  the  best  edu¬ 
cational  intereets  of  the  country.  All 
they  need  to  worry  about  is  to  make 
sure  that  they  achieve  such  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  their  work  as  will  enaUe 
them  to  make  the  meet  of  their  sub¬ 
jects. 


THE  SPANISH  PROGRAM 

Gobdon  B.  Allan* 

ORADUATK  STUDENT,  THE  HAKVARD  ORADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


This  Spanish  Reading  Program 
has  been  drawn  up  according  to 
the  general  principles  suggested 
for  this  and  the  French,  Italian,  and 
German  lists.  The  compiler  has  in 
every  case  included  only  those  works 
which  are  “classics”  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  Each  one  read  will  make 
a  definite  contribution  to  the  student’s 
mind  in  increasing  both  his  knowledge 
about  Spain  and  its  people  and  his 
^neral  cultural  baeJeground.  Every 
literary  schoed  is  represented:  the 
modern  comedy  of  manners,  the  real¬ 
istic  regional  novel,  the  romantic  dra¬ 
ma,  the  pre-romantic  essays,  the  neo¬ 
classic  drama,  the  novel  of  rc^ery, 
the  classic  novel  and  drama,  as  well  as 
the  early  traditional  material  and  the 
South  American  novel  so  closely  allied 
to  the  native  Spanish  literature.  The 
only  regrettable  omission  is  that  of 
Spanish  Ivric  poetry.  Some  high- 
.'«hool  teachers,  skilled  in  reading  and 
interpreting  lyrics,  may  wish  to  at¬ 
tempt  this  study,  but  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  they  are  too  difficult  for 
high-sohool  classes. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  pu¬ 
pils  take  only  a  two-  or  at  best  a  three- 


year  course  of  Spanish  on  the  high- 
school  level.  This  fact  has  been  given 
due  consideration,  however,  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  reading  program,  and  each 
year  above  the  elementary  level  has 
been  treated  as  if  it  were  the  pupil’s 
last.  Each  year’s  reading  program  in¬ 
cludes  properly  graded  selections  of 
the  Spain  of  today  and  yesterday. 
Every  text  has  been  carefully  studied 
from  the  point  of  view  of  content  and 
pupil  interest,  and  the  opinion  of  more 
than  one  teacher  of  Spanish  sought 
as  to  its  proper  place  in  the  reading 
program.  Therefore  it  is  suggested 
that  the  order  of  books  be  strictly  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  wisdom  of  listing  such  a 
wide  choice  of  options  seemed  to  be 
fourfold.  It  was  done  in  order  to  al¬ 
low  the  teacher  the  opportunity  of 
selecting  whichever  lxx>k  may  be  avail¬ 
able  in  his  book  department;  to  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  vary  his  reading 
material  from  class  to  class  or  year  to 
year;  to  provide  enough  material  for 
him  to  build,  should  he  desire,  a  com¬ 
plete  course  in  Reading  Spanish ;  and, 
on  the  elementary  level,  to  suggest  the 
kind  of  simple  graded  reading  collee- 
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tions  most  suitable  and  not  to  insist 
upon  any  one  editor’s  selections. 

An  analysis  of  the  prop^rani  by  years: 
FIRST  YEAR 

During  the  first  two  years  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  graded  by  months  as  a  further 
aid  to  the  teacher  in  selecting  a  read¬ 
ing  book  for  whatever  month  during 
the  school  year  he  may  wish  to  begin 
his  reading  course.  The  number  of 
pages  of  text  (exclusive  of  notes,  exer¬ 
cises  and  vocabulary)  is  in  every  case 
listed.  This  number  purposely  varies, 
since  it  was  felt  that  better  classes 
might  want  more  material  with  which 
to  work,  or  some  teachers  might  want 
to  carry  one  book  for  a  longer  period 
than  that  specified. 

First  period:  September-December. 
Graded  Spanish  Readers,  Elementary, 
Castillo  and  Sparkman,  eds.  (about 
40  pp.  each). 

Book  One:  De  todo  un  poco. 

Book  Two:  Sigamos  leyendo. 

Book  Three:  JjO  buenaventura  y 
otros  cuentos. 

Many  teachers  of  modem  languages 
are  today  setting  a  reading  knowledge 
as  a  very  early  aim  of  their  course. 
They  feel  that  simple  reading  selec¬ 
tions  can  and  should  lx?  studied  from 
the  start  simultaneously  with  elemen¬ 
tary  grammar.  These  teachers  will  be 
interested  in  the  above  series  of  graded 
vocabulary  building  readers  or  some 
other  scries  like  them.  Book  One,  be¬ 
ginning  with  one  paragraph  selections 
of  simple  sentences  all  in  the  present 
tense,  is  easy  enough  to  start  during 
the  first  month  of  Spanish  I.  Books 
Two  and  Three  will  carry  along  until 
Christmas  recess.  Those  teachers  who 
Ix'gin  reading  in  the  second  month  of 


the  first  semester  will  be  interested 
only  in  Books  Two  and  Three.  It 
should  perhaps  be  noted  here  that 
many  of  the  newly  written  grammars 
are  now  supplying  just  this  sort  of 
reading  material  with  each  lesson. 
Second  period:  January-^Iarch.  (The 
reader  will  understand  the  follow¬ 
ing  numerals  represent  choices.) 

1.  Graded  Spanish  Readers,  as  above. 
Book  Four:  Aventura^  de  GU  Rla/t, 
Book  Five:  Tjq  Giianilla. 

The  teacher  who  has  already  begun 
reading  in  this  series  may  well  o(». 
tinue  in  Books  Four  and  Five.  These 
two  pamphlets,  adaptations  of  two 
Spanish  classics,  should  make  interest¬ 
ing  reading  and  may  well  serve  as 
motivators  to  those  pupils  who  will 
later  wish  to  read  the  originals. 

2.  Oxford  Rapid-Reading  Spanish 
Texts.  Grade  I  (about  35  pp. 
each). 

This  is  another  series  of  simple 
graded  readers.  Teachers  should  ex- 
(rcise  care  in  making  a  selection  from 
Grade  One  as  there  seems  to  be  some 
variation  in  difficulty  within  the 
Grade.  Each  pamphlet  is  a  complete 
continuous  narrative,  an  adaptation 
from  material  of  literary  merit. 

3.  Primeras  lecturas  en  espahol,  Ca¬ 
rolina  Marcial  Dorado  (134  pp.). 

Written  in  very  elementary  Span¬ 
ish,  this  book  gives  the  pupils  informa¬ 
tion  about  Spain,  its  history  and  cus¬ 
toms,  and  South  America.  There  is 
a  scattering  of  the  different  styles  of 
writing  —  dialogue,  narrative,  occa¬ 
sional  verse,  and  little  skits  which  the 
pupils  might  wish  to  perform.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  w’ish  to  use  this  book  will  find 
that  it  contains  enough  material  for 
an  entire  semester. 
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Third  period:  April-June. 

1.  Oxford  Texts,  as  above. 

Some  of  the  Grade  One  texts  are 
sufficiently  difficult  to  be  read  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  semester. 

2.  Primeras  lecturas  espaholas,  Cas¬ 
tillo  and  Sparkman  (155  pp.). 

This  reader  is  a  continuous  story 
of  the  daily  life  of  two  Spanish  boys. 
The  vocabulary  is  keyed  to  follow 
these  editors’  Graded  Readers  men¬ 
tioned  above  and  offers  that  repetition 
necessary  in  building  reading  skill. 

3.  Ijecturas  introductorias,  Carlos 
Castillo  (109  pp.). 

The  scopt*  of  this  book  is  broad.  It 
contains  chapters  on  “el  pais”,  ‘la 
lengua”,  “el  gobiemo”,  cities,  legends, 
historical  places,  and  should  therefore 
be  a  satisfactory  background  book. 
Lecturas  introdtictorias  is  recommend¬ 
ed  for  use,  however,  only  in  classes  of 
superior  pupils  since  the  Spanish  tends 
to  run  somewhat  above  the  elementary 
level. 

4.  Lecturas  escogidas,  Kasten  and 
Neale-Silva,  eds.  (152  pp.). 

Again  here  is  a  work  adaptable  for 
use  during  the  entire  second  semester. 
It  is  a  collection  of  simple  selections 
from  well-known  literary  pieces.  For 
example,  the  first  story  is  the  incident 
of  Laxarillo  eating  the  blind  man’s 
grapes  told  in  less  than  a  page.  As 
the  selections  grow  longer,  they  are 
split  with  exercises  and  questions  be¬ 
tween  them. 

SECOND  YEAR 

The  reader  will  find  that  the  texts 
selected  for  the  second  year  have  been 
so  arranged  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  teacher  to  cover  during  the 
year  something  in  the  realistic  novel 


and  drama,  the  Spanish  epic  tradition, 
and  the  South  American  novel.  This 
follows  carefully  our  general  thesis 
which  is  to  present  to  the  pupil  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  his  language  study 
reading  material  truly  representative 
of  the  great  schools  of  literary  thought. 
Teachers  will  note  that  the  compiler 
has  linked  together  the  many  possibili¬ 
ties  from  each  period  into  several  co¬ 
herent  schedules. 

First  period:  September-October. 

1.  Espana  en  America,  Castillo  and 
Sparkman  (114  pp.). 

ThovSe  teachers  who  feel  that  their 
classes  are  not  yet  ready  for  connected 
narrative  will  find  this  just  the  right 
sort  of  transition  reader.  Like  its 
predecessors  in  our  list,  it  is  planned 
to  increase  pupil  reading  ability 
through  repetition  and  variation  of 
vocabulary  and  sentence  structure. 
But  the  work’s  inclusion  can  also  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  its  thought 
content,  since  pupils  ought  to  study 
about  those  South  American  countries 
so  geographically  near  to  us  and  so 
culturally  near  to  Spain. 

2.  Fortuna,  P6rez  Escrich  (38  pp.). 

Some  classes  may  be  ready  for  a 

connected,  though  inconsequential, 
narrative.  This  is  a  charming  little 
story  about  a  dog  which  seems  always 
to  please  elementary  classes. 

3.  La  Nela  (Perez  Galdos’  Maria- 
uela)  (115  pp.). 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  an  am¬ 
bitious  second-year  class  to  begin  real 
Spanish  literature  under  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions.  The  theme  of 
Marianela,  a  sentimental  realistic 
novel  of  Perez  Gald5s,  is  that  of  a 
blind  man  aided  by  a  little  deformed 
girl.  In  this  particular  edition,  which 
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i8  not  a  rewriting,  but  an  abriiigiuent 
and  simplification  with  a  controlled 
vocabulary,  the  reading  is  both  easy 
and  interesting. 

Second  period:  November-.Tanuary. 

1.  ZaJacain  el  aveiUurero,  Pio  Baroja 

(124  pp.). 

Classes  just  now  beginning  litera¬ 
ture  will  wish  to  select  this  work  which 
is  a  contemporary  realistic  novel.  Zal- 
acain  lives  during  the  second  half  of 
the  last  century,  and  his  adventures 
offer  a  splendid  picture  of  life  in  the 
Basque  country  at  the  time  of  the 
Carlist  wars.  The  Spanish  is  vigor¬ 
ous  and  tends  to  be  difficult  in  spots, 
although  the  w'hole  novel  is  very  satis¬ 
factory  reading.  Pupils  used  to  Eng¬ 
lish  realism  should  like  it. 

2.  Afd  se  eHcrihr  la  hiMoria,  .\lvare7. 

Quintero  (75  pp.). 

Easier  reading  and  delightfully  hu¬ 
morous,  this  comedy  of  the  Quintero 
brothers  makes  an  excellent  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Spanish  theatre.  When 
one  sees  how  gossip  magnifies  a  simple 
little  incident  in  the  lives  of  two  young 
j*eople,  one  can  well  smile  with  the 
bust  of  Herodotus  and  agree  that  “asi 
sf  escribe  la  historia”. 

.“t.  Cuentoft'  fi  leyendoA  de  Efiparin. 

Xichols  and  Rivera  (70  pp.). 

I'lie  teacher  who  began  in  jteriod 
<»ne  with  the  realistic  novel  Tm  Nela, 
will  probably  wish  to  go  back  to  the 
traditional  Spanish  epics  contained  in 
Cuenlos  y  leyendoA.  This  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  legends  about  the  Cid, 
Cuzman  el  Bueno,  the  Infantes  of 
T.ara,  Bernardo  del  Carpio  and  others, 
adapted  into  Spanish  which  retains 
the  old  flavor  and  yet  is  simple  enough 
to  be  grasped  by  second-year  pupils. 
Professor  Rivera’s  notes  provide  an 


ample  explanation  and  tliscii.ssion  of 
these  interesting  themes. 

4.  El  Conde  Ijucanor,  Juan  Manuel 
(76  pp.). 

The  Conde  Lucanor  poses  questions 
to  his  wise  tutor  who  answers  in  the 
form  of  tales  taken  from  oriental  and 
Spanish  legends  and  folk-lore.  These 
tales  have  been  edited  into  easy  read¬ 
ing  and  may  well  serve  the  same  pu^ 
|>08e  as  the  Cuentos  y  leyendae  above. 
Third  period:  February-Marclj. 

1  Zaragiieta,  Ramos  Carrion  and  Vi¬ 
tal  Aza  (H4  pp.). 

This  is  a  much-liked  modern  farce 
al)out  an  old  money  lender  who  hears 
only  what  he  finds  it  convenient  to 
listen  to.  This  should  be  selected  for 
the  class  which  has  already  had  a  real¬ 
istic  novel  and  the  epic  material. 

2.  El  Ahi'ticerraje  (27  pp.). 

This  is  a  short  Golden  Age  novel  of 
Moorish  love  in  the  days  of  rivalry 
between  Spanish  and  Moorish  knights, 
li  is  a  classic  of  its  type  and  is  highly 
r<  commended  for  those  who  did  not 
read  Cuentos  y  leyendaa  in  which  it 
is  adapted. 

8.  Marla,  Isaacs  (15t>  pp.). 

This  is  a  South  American  master¬ 
piece  about  Colombian  life.  Written 
around  the  lH40’g,  it  is  romantic  in 
the  manner  of  Paul  et  Virginie,  and 
is  the  only  work  in  Spanish  of  this 
school  considered  ajrpropriate  for  sec¬ 
ond-year  classTvi.  The  Spanish  roman¬ 
tic  theatre  with  such  works  as  Pan 
Jvan  and  IjOs  amanle^  de  Teruel  is 
hardly  fit  material  for  high  school 
sophomores.  Therefore  this  work  is 
highly  recommended  for  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  now  «iampled  realism 
and  the  epics.  a>nl  esptvially  for  thoa<* 
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btudent*  not  likely  to  be  taking  Span¬ 
ish  III. 

Fowih  period:  April- June. 

SI  CapU^n  Veneno,  Pedro  Antonio 
de  Alanvui  (02  pp.). 

The  compiler  of  thia  reading  pro¬ 
gram  haa  realized  that  every  year  of 
Spaniah  will  be  the  laat  for  a  certain 
number  of  pupils.  Therefore  he  haa 
i  nded  each  year  on  a  pleasant  vigor- 
cua  strain.  The  selection  for  this  year 
ia  a  realistic  novel  whose  setting  is  in 
Madrid  during  the  wars  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  in  1868.  A  soldier  wounded  dur¬ 
ing  the  street  fighting  is  befriended 
by  a  woman  with  whom  he  gradually 
falls  in  love.  The  psychological  change 
which  comes  over  the  soldier  who  orig¬ 
inally  pretended  to  care  nothing  for 
women  makes  for  a  humorous,  human, 
readable  story. 

The  reading  stdections  recommend¬ 
ed  for  the  second  year  offer  many  at¬ 
tractive  combinations  of  types  of  lit¬ 
erature.  A  few  of  those  which  pre- 
•sent  themselves,  and  which  obviously 
should  be  adapted  to  clasps  neiHls,  are 
the  following: 

I.  Espana  en  America 

Asi  »e  escribe  la  hist  or  ia 
El  Abencerraje 
El  Capitdn  TetietU) 

II.  Foriuna 

Zaiacain  el  aveniurero 
El  Abencerraje 
El  Capitdn  Veneno 

III.  Ija  Nela 

C nentos  y  leyendas  or  El  Conde 
lAuanor 

Maria  or  Zuragueta 
El  Capitdn  Veneno 

IV.  UNela 

Asi  se  escribe  la  historia 
El  Abencerraje 
El  Capitdn  Veneno 


THIRD  YEAR 

The  advanced  years  of  study  in 
Spanish,  as  is  true  of  the  advanced 
courses  of  any  modem  language, 
should  be  designed  to  give  the  b^ 
and  most  representative  works  of 
Spanish  culture.  Grammar  is  now  a 
secondary  consideration,  relt^ted  to 
j^ition  of  review  material  in  our  cur¬ 
riculum.  This  program  offers  the 
pupil  who  has  reached  third-year  Span¬ 
ish  a  sample  of  each  phase  of  Spanish 
literature  beginning  with  realism  and 
working  back  through  the  years  by 
means  of  comparison  to  a  glorious  fin¬ 
ish  with  a  grand  novel  of  novels,  the 
Don  Quijote. 

During  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
specific  months  for  reading  are  no 
longer  suggested  since  the  works  are 
adaptable  for  study  during  any  part 
of  the  school  year.  More  important 
for  our  order  of  listing  is  the  literary 
sequence,  and  it  is  usually  the  case 
that  the  textual  reading  difficulty  in¬ 
creases  with  the  age  of  the  selection,  a 
second  reason  for  giving  our  .sequence 
beginning  with  the  modem  authors. 

T.  1.  Dona  Clarines,  Alvarez  Quin¬ 
tero  (80  pp.). 

Probably  the  Quintero  brothers  have 
pnxlut  ed  some  of  the  finest  examples 
of  the  contemporary  (early  20th  cen¬ 
tury)  comedy  of  manners.  Those  pu¬ 
pils  w'ho  have  already  read  Asi  se 
escribe  la  historia  will  want  to  read 
something  else  by  the  Quinteros,  and 
those  who  have  not  should  be  given 
the  privilege.  Dona  Clarines,  as  a 
character  study,  .sketched  in  broad 
lines  without  over-subtlety,  shows  what 
happens  in  a  village  where  live*  a  so- 
called  “eccentric”  woman  who  insists 
on  s()eaking  the  truth  at  all  times. 
One  edition  of  this  play  includes  also 
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the  one-act  sketch  of  |)oetic  fancy, 
Manana  de  Sol,  in  which  two  former 
lovers  meet  again  as  aged  jKJOple  feed¬ 
ing  the  birds  in  the  park.  This  pitn-e 
Eva  Ix?  Gallienne  has  presented  on  the 
stage  and  over  the  radio  in  her  i(*cent 
repertoire. 

2.  Tres  Comedian,  Jacinto  H(‘na- 
vente  (105  pp.). 

3.  Los  malhechoren  del  hien,  Ja¬ 
cinto  Benavente  (81  pp.). 

Tres  Comedtas  is  a  oollection  of 
two  short  comedies  and  one  long  com¬ 
edy  of  the  modem  dramatist  Bena¬ 
vente.  The  first,  Sin  querer,  combines 
ridicule  of  the  traditional  manner  of 
arranging  marriages  in  Spain  with 
the  simple  idea  of  amusing  the  reader. 
The  second,  De  pequenas  causas,  is  an 
entertaining  character  study  in  the 
satirical  vein,  while  the  third,  Los 
intereses  creados  is  a  farce  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  old  Italian  Comedy  of 
Masks  containing  such  characters  as 
Oolombina  (Columbine),  Arlequin 
(Harlequin),  Polichinela  (Punch), 
and  Pantaldn  (Pantaloon). 

Selection  number  three,  also  by 
Benavente,  is  a  clever  comedy  contain¬ 
ing  an  arraignment  of  misguided 
charity. 

4.  El  abolengo,  Linares  Rivas  (G6 

pp.). 

As  another  possibility  for  beginning 
this  year’s  reading  program,  we  sub¬ 
mit  El  abolengo  of  the  contemporary 
Linares  Rivas.  This  play  certainly 
(■ontains  no  epic  qualities,  but  as  a 
comedy  of  manners,  it  attacks  smug 
social  conventions  and  family  vanity 
by  showing  how  a  mother’s  and  sis¬ 
ter’s  haughty  pride  in  the  family  tree 
almost  breaks  up  a  young  bride’s  hap¬ 
py  marriage. 


//.  1.  Jose,  Palacio  Valdes  (170  pp.). 
2.  La  Hermana  San  Stdpicio,  P*. 
lacio  Valdes  (144  pp.). 

Still  keeping  the  pupil’s  reading  in 
the  field  of  realism,  we  turn  from  the 
drama  to  the  novel  and  suggest  some¬ 
thing  by  Palacio  Valdes,  one  of  the 
most  sympathetic  and  readable  of  all 
Spain’s  contemporary  novelists.  His 
supple,  colorful  style  adapts  itself  to 
every  subject  and  tone,  often  lightened 
by  light  irony  free  from  bitterness. 
The  works  of  many  modern  authors 
bog  down  in  deepl.v  philosophical 
thought  and  sotdalistic  propaganda  and 
are  hence  beyond  the  grasp  of  imma¬ 
ture  high-school  minds,  yet  Jose  and 
La  Ilermana  San  Stdpicio,  written  in 
1885  and  1889  respectively,  are  down¬ 
right  good  reading  and  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  happv  side  of  Spanish 
life.  It  will  l>e  recalled  that  we  have 
already  recommended  ZaJacain  rl 
aventurero  as  a  novel  of  the  Basque 
country.  Jose  paints  an  idealistic  pi<^ 
ture  of  the  life  of  fisherfolk  along 
Spain’s  northern  seacoast,  w'hile  I  a 
Hermana  San  Suljnrio  shows  the  clash 
of  temperaments  which  takes  place 
when  a  serious-minded  northerner 
from  the  Asturias  falls  in  love  with  a 
vivacious  Andalusian  girl  from  Seville. 
III.  El  Trovador,  Garcia  Gutierrei 

(81  pp.). 

The  pupil  has  now  read  enough 
Spanish  literature  to  be  able  to  turn 
with  appreciation  to  the  writers  of  the 
Romantic  School.  Romanticism  in 
Spain  is  represented  chiefly  by  the 
lyric  and  the  drama.  Since  the  Span¬ 
ish  lyric  is  admittedly  too  involved 
for  adequate  treatment  in  the  high 
school,  we  seek  a  romantic  play  suit¬ 
able  for  translation  and  find  El  Trova¬ 
dor.  described  by  one  editor  as  “the 
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masterpiece  of  Spanish  Romanticism.” 
Gutierrez’s  return  to  the  15th  century 
for  setting,  disregard  of  unities  of 
time  and  place,  respect  for  the  lyrical 
movement,  use  of  contrasts,  and  use 
of  prose  or  poetry  as  the  characters 
are  of  the  lower  social  classes  or  of 
nobility  make  this  piece  typically  rep- 
it'Sentative  of  the  “imagination”  school 
of  literature.  The  theme  of  the  play 
i£  too  well  known  to  require  discus¬ 
sion,  since  every  one  is  familiar  with 
its  arrangement  in  the  popular  Verdi 
opera,  II  Trovatore.  We  suggest  this 
tie-up  as  an  extra  source  of  motiva¬ 
tion  which  can  be  made  use  of  through 
the  playing  of  phonograph  selections 
as  the  reading  progresses. 

]V.  1.  El  8i  (ie  las  niiias,  Leandro 

Fernandez  de  Moratin  (66  pp.). 

2.  Ija  comedia  nueva,  Leandro 
Fernandez  de  Moratin  (74  pp.). 

From  Spanish  Romanticism  to  Neo- 
Classicism  is  a  jump  backward  in  time 
of  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  but  the 
two  schools  are  centuries  apart  in  style. 
This  great  difference  should  make  the 
presentation  of  a  play  written  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  classic  formula  an  easy  and 
interesting  study  through  comparison 
with  El  Trovador  which  the  class  has 
just  read.  We  are  to  make  our  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  theatre  of  Moratin  since 
he  is  the  school’s  only  worthwhile  ex¬ 
ponent.  El  81  de  las  ntnas  is  a  thesis 
play  on  the  secluded  education  of 
Spanish  girls  and  how  little  choice 
they  actually  have  in  the  selection  of 
a  husband.  Although  now  generally 
outmoded,  the  thesis  nevertheless  re¬ 
mained  true  throughout  most  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  When  it  tunis 
out  in  this  play  that  the  girl  is  in  love 
with  her  suitor’s  nephew,  the  older 
man  graciously  steps  aside.  Txi  co¬ 


media  nueva  is  selected  as  an  alternate 
reading  because  in  it  there  is  presented 
an  admirable  discussion  of  the  depths 
to  which  the  Spanish  theatre  had  sunk. 
l>on  Eleuterio  has  written  a  “comedia 
nueva”  w’hich  is  just  being  put  on  tlie 
boards.  Beforehand  it  is  praised  by 
the  author’s  false  friends;  after  its 
failure  it  is  compared  to  all  the  other 
bad  plays  of  the  times.  Teachers 
should  not,  however,  draw  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  these  plays  are  dull  and  over¬ 
loaded  with  preaching:  they  contain 
many  humorous  incidents. 

V.  Don  Quijote,  Miguel  de  Cer¬ 
vantes  (88  pp.-209  pp.). 

No  (explanation  is  necessary  for  the 
inclusion  of  this  grand  Golden  Age 
classic.  Just  as  the  compiler  tried  to 
have  those  pupils  concluding  their 
study  of  Spanish  in  the  second  year 
end  their  reading  on  a  strong  opti¬ 
mistic  plane  with  El  Capitdn  Veneno, 
so  he  has  made  the  same  endeavor  for 
three-year  pupils  by  saving  the  Don 
Quijote  as  a  special  tr(?at  at  the  end 
of  this  last  year.  The  length  from 
88  to  209  pages  makes  it  possible  for 
the  teacher  to  select  that  one  most 
likely  to  fit  the  time  remaining  in  his 
schedule  for  the  year. 

In  his  preface  to  the  Macmillan 
edition,  Mr.  Juan  Cano  says,  “T  am 
convinced  that  no  student  of  Spanish 
should  leave  college  or  high  school 
without  having  read  the  supreme  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  Spanish  literature,  Cer¬ 
vantes’  Don  Quijote.  This  conviction 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
language  of  Cervantes  is  surprisingly 
modern,  so  modem  indeed  that  it 
might  have  been  written  only  a  few 
years  ago.  Spaniards  of  today,  even 
such  as  have  only  an  elementary  edu- 
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cation,  read  the  Don  Quijote  with  ease 
and  enjoyment,  and  the  work  is  used 
as  a  school  text  in  Spain  and  other 
Spanish-speaking  countries.” 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Our  preface  to  the  third  year’s  read¬ 
ing  program  holds  true  for  the  fourth 
as  well.  Grammar  continues  to  be 
studied  only  in  review,  and  literary 
pieces  of  the  same  nature,  although  of 
somewhat  greater  difficulty,  are  to  In? 
read. 

f.  1  La  (ravioin.  F'eman  Caballero 

(161  pp.). 

Important  as  the  fir.st  of  a  long  line 
of  regional  novels,  this  work  of  Caba¬ 
llero  belongs  to  the  province  of  Anda- 
bisia.  Seville  and  the  southern  sea- 
coast.  In  th«'  original  Spanish  version 
it  is  extremely  prolix  and  moralizing, 
but  the  school  editions  omit  the  bother¬ 
some  parts,  leaving  a  story  which  high- 
school  pupils  should  enjoy  reading.  A 
young  German  surgeon  is  stranded 
in  a  small  Andalusian  fi.shing  village 
where  he  marries  a  girl  with  an  espe¬ 
cially  beautiful  voice  called  “la  Gavio- 
ta”.  When  ambition  calls  the  couple 
to  Seville,  scandal,  death,  and  despair 
overtake  them  and  their  families. 

2.  Tja  harraca,  Blasco  Ibanez 

(170  pp.). 

Better  classes  may  wish  to  attempt 
this  regional  novel  of  the  Valencia 
area  in  place  of  Ijo  Gaviofa.  This 
work,  which  comes  as  near  to  Zola- 
esque  naturalism  as  anything  offered 
ill  the  program,  was  written  in  1898 
and  confirmed  Ibanez’s  reputation  at 
home  and  carried  it  abroad.  In  it  the 
author  depicts  a  tragedy  of  Valencian 
“huerta”  life  in  the  alums  outside  the 
city.  This  will  be  hard  but  undoubt¬ 
edly  worthwhile  reading,  for,  say 


Alerimee  and  Alorley  in  their  History 
of  Spanish  Literature  (p.  558),  “who¬ 
ever  has  lived  in  Valencia  must  admit 
that  the  descriptions,  types,  and  dia¬ 
logues  of  La  harraca.  Ft  or  de  Mayo, 
Canos  y  harro  are  truth  itself.” 

IT.  Los  a  mantes  de  Teruet,  Juan 

Eugenio  Hartecnbusch  (88  pp.). 

Di.scarding  Zorrilla’s  Don  Juan 
Tenorio  as  not  fit  material  for  high- 
.school  seniors,  we  pick  Tms  amanies 
de  Teruet  as  a  good  representative 
romantic  play  for  this  year’s  pro¬ 
gram.  Tv^pically  romantic,  Hartxen- 
busch  turns  back  to  Spain’s  past  for 
his  theme,  using  the  same  legend  as 
that  treated  in  Montalban’s  classic 
Los  amantes  de  Teruet.  Two  young 
jieople  of  Teniel,  Isabel  and  Diego, 
lovers  since  childhood,  wish  to  marry. 
The  young  suitor,  noble  but  poor,  is 
given  three  years  and  three  days  to  go 
out  into  the  world  to  make  his  for¬ 
tune.  Jealousies  and  an  infatuation 
of  the  Moorish  Princess  of  Valencia 
for  Diego  .serve  to  keep  the  two  apart 
until  beyond  the  allotted  time.  Well 
endowed  with  the  world’s  goods,  Diego 
returns  only  to  find  Isabel  lieing  mar¬ 
ried  to  another.  In  true  romantic 
fashion  he  dies,  and  then  she  collapses 
in  his  arms  “to  become  his  wife  in 
death”. 

III.  1.  Selections  from  Mesonero 

Uomanos,  G.  T.  Northup,  ed.  (81 

pp.). 

Xo  student’s  knowledge  of  Spanish 
literature  can  be  considered  complete 
until  he  has  read  a  few  of  the  delijrfit- 
ful  e.ssays  of  Et  Cnrioso  Parlante  as 
Mesonero  was  wont  to  call  himself. 
Beginning  with  El  retraio  in  1882 
and  continuing  for  thirty  veers,  he 
wrote  several  collections  of  gently 
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critioil  (le^'riptions  of  the  Spanish 
scene  as  he  saw  it  going  on  ’round 
about  him.  Xorthup  says  in  his  pref¬ 
ace  (p.  xiii)>  ‘‘humor  is  the  birthright 
of  most  Spanish  authors,  and  Meso- 
neio  was  in  this  respect  a  true  com¬ 
patriot  of  Cervantes.  Lightness  of 
touch  is  a  characteristic  of  his  style; 
yet  this  ease  of  manner  was  wedded 
to  an  intense  seriousness  of  purpoee.” 
Among  the  selections  inchidwl  in  this 
collection  are  Kl  romanHciftmo  y  Ion  ro- 
w&nticoH,  a  very  humorous  description 
of  how  thoroughly  sensible  young  men 
of  his  time  were  l)ecoming  possessed 
with  an  over-zealous  romantic  spirit ; 
Tengo  lo  que  me  hast  a,  a  jwlemic 
against  the  Spaniard’s  traditional  in¬ 
difference  towards  l)ettering  hi.s  lot  in 
life,  and  fsi  earn  de  Cervantes,  a  plea 
for  better  preservation  of  Madrid’s 
famous  historical  spots. 

2.  Selected  E,<tsays,  Mariano  Jose 
de  Larra,  Caroline  B.  liour- 
land,  ed.  (118  j)p. ). 

More  bitterly  critical  yet  none  the 
less  descriptive  of  early  nineteenth 
century  Spain  are  the  crusading  es¬ 
says  of  Mariano  Jos6  de  l^rra.  Or¬ 
dinarily  the  writings  of  Larra  would 
be  too  difficult  for  high-school  pupils, 
but  such  essays  as  Vo  quiero  ser  c6- 
mico,  describing  the  qualifications 
which  a  young  man  of  the  day  thinks 
will  make  him  an  actor;  Representn- 
rion  de  *"Rt  si  de  las  ninas*'  reviewing 
a  presentation  of  Moratin’s  play  which 
had  been  heavily  censored;  and  La 
fimda  nueva,  decrying  the  generally 
had  quality  of  the  food  served  in  Span¬ 
ish  inns,  should  make  both  humorous 
and  instructive  reading  for  more  ad¬ 
vanced  fourth-year  students. 


IV.  La  verdad  sospechoaa,  Ruiz  de 
Alarwm  (117  pp.). 

Drawing  to  the  close  of  his  fourth 
year  of  Spanish  study,  the  high-school 
pupil  should  now  be  ready  to  read  a 
real  Golden  Age  classic  drama.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  both  technical 
construction  and  expression  of  thought, 
this  play  can  be  compared  with  the 
neo-classic  works  of  Moratin  read  last 
year  and  contrasted  with  the  romantic 
Los  amantes  de  Teruel  just  recently 
considered.  The  play  relates  what 
happens  to  a  young  student  home  fn^m 
Salamanca,  whose  love  affairs  be<*ome 
inextricably  complicated  through  his 
penchant  for  lying.  The  character  de¬ 
lineation  is  similar,  if  inferior,  to  the 
Moli^re  typing  of  the  pessimist  and 
the  miser.  Since  La  verdad  sospechosa 
i«  the  source  of  Corneille’s  Tjc  Men- 
teur,  a  knowledge  about  our  play  may 
prove  helpful  to  those  students  who 
are  to  come  across  Corneille  in  their 
later  study  in  Romance  languages. 

T’.  Aventnras  de  Oil  Bias  de  Sanli- 
Uana,  Francisco  de  Tsla  (147  pp.). 

Oil  Bias  is  not  the  literary  equal 
of  the  Don  Quijote,  yet  nevertheless 
it  and  Fray  Oer audio,  by  the  same 
author,  are  the  only  worthwhile  Span¬ 
ish  novels  published  in  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  after  the  death  of 
Cervantes.  It  is  one  of  the  best  avail¬ 
able  examples  of  the  Spanish  picar¬ 
esque  novel  and  is  especially  worth 
studying  as  a  type,  since  it  had  beem 
a  Spanish  piece,  Ijazarillo  de  Tonnes, 
which  gave  birth  to  this  genre  which 
was  later  to  become  so  popular  in  all 
European  literatures.  The  adventures 
are  faithfully  rendered  from  LeSage’s 
French  work  of  the  same  name  —  a 
collection  of  tales  about  an  ignorant 
young  student  who  ended  as  an  arti- 
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san  skilled  in  the  practice  of  corrup¬ 
tion  in  high  places.  Pupils — already 
motivated  through  having  read  the 
abridged  Aventuras  de  Gil  Bias  in  the 
graded  vocabulary  building  reader  — 
will  surely  enjoy  the  humor  of  many 
of  the  selections  and,  with  a  little 
coaching  from  the  teacher,  will  so(»n 
come  to  appreciate  the  grand  satire 
contained  in  them.  Since  we  have 
now  covered  the  entire  field  of  Span¬ 
ish  literature  in  high  place  and  in  low, 
it  seems  fitting  that  the  pleasant  read¬ 
ing  of  Gtl  Bloji  should  bring  to  a  elose 
the  fourth  and  la.st  year  of  our  read¬ 
ing  program. 


This  program  as  it  now  stands  rep¬ 
resents  the  combined  opinions  of  sev¬ 
eral  high-school  and  college  teachers  of 
Spanish  as  to  what  should  constitute 
an  adequate  secondary  school  reading 
course.  It  may  w’ell  be  that  it  will 
I’ot  supply  the  needs  of  every  high- 
school  class — to  expect  that  it  would 
is  to  expe<*t  the  impossible.  The  com¬ 
piler  has  endeavored  to  key  it  to  fit 
the  requirements  of  maximum  classes, 
but  he  do(\s  feel,  however,  that  with 
judicious  use  of  the  suggestions  con¬ 
tained  herein  it  .should  be  adaptable 
h'  the  problems  of  most  secondary 
schools. 


THK  GERMAN  PROGRAM 

.1.  Mac  L.  Hawkes 

HARV'ARI)  UNIVERSITY 


The  presentation  of  an  organic 
and  well-integrated  plan  for  the 
study  of  German  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  involves  many  more  diflB- 
culties  than  the  study  of  French,  for 
instance.  German  is  inherently  a 
much  harder  language,  more  time 
must  be  spent  on  learning  the  para¬ 
digms  and  constructions,  more  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  paid  to  word-study  and 
vocabulary-building.  In  addition,  the 
works  in  German  literature  which  are 
to  be  of  an  equally  high  grade  as  the 
corresponding  French  works  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  German  which  for  the  most 
part  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  school  pupil  or  course.  Various 
genres  frequently  present  unequal  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  style.  For  instance,  a 
l>oem  from  the  Romantic  School  can 
l»e  read  long  before  a  play  or  novel 
from  the  same  period.  But  it  is  not 
only  in  purely  literary  matters  that 
German  is  so  hard,  but  also  in  the 


more  apparent  division  between  the 
rernandar  and  the  literary  language, 
or  betw’een  the  Umganyssprarhe  and 
the  Srhriftspraehe.  This  Sfrhrift- 
sprarhe  is  in  turn  divided  into  sev¬ 
eral  groups,  literary,  critical,  and  sci¬ 
entific.  All  of  these  groups  have  a 
more  or  less  separate  vocabulary. 

These  facts,  while  at  first  sight  dis¬ 
couraging,  should  tend  to  force  teach¬ 
ers  of  secondary  school  German  to 
fonnulate  a  plan  which  not  only  will 
enable  the  student  to  pass  a  few  ex¬ 
aminations.  but  to  continue,  in  or  out 
of  college,  with  the  study  of  German 
to  that  point  where  some  of  the  real 
beauties  are  opened  to  him.  At  the 
same  time,  a  certain  amount  of  infor¬ 
mational  material  must  be  afforded 
him  as  a  background  upon  which 
to  build  international  understanding. 
Hence  he  may  leave  the  study  of  Ger¬ 
man  at  any  time,  from  the  end  of  the 
second  year  on,  with  an  introduction 
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to  a  few  fine  works  in  German  litera-  Graded  German  Readings^  or  Arena’s 
tore,  with  a  desire  for  further  ae-  Ich  lese  Deutsch*  provide  an  easily 
qnaintance  with  more  difficult  and  and  rapidly  obtainable  background  of 
profitable  works,  and  with  a  c*ompre-  German  culture  and  literature.  Of 
hension  of  German  development.  the  other  readers,  Pope,^  Tjesen  8ie 

To  follow’  out  this  idea  some  rather  Deutsch,^  or  Zeydel®  could  well  find 
arbitrary  choices  from  the  rich  field  a  place  in  the  first  year.  Pope  pro¬ 
of  German  textbooks  have  had  to  be  vides  information  of  a  dignified  tvpe, 
suggested.  Many  of  the  recommended  Burkhard,  easy  reading  material,  and 
books  may  be  substituted  for  by  others  Zeydel,  information  of  an  easy  grade, 
representing  the  same  period  and  the  It  might  be  w’ell  to  consider  easy 
flame  difficulty.  A  word  of  e.aution  texts  such  as  those  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
mav  be  necessary.  The  widely  diver-  versity  Rapid  Reading  Series  B^  and 
gent  types  of  instruction  have  given  other  Oxford  University  publicatious. 
rise  to  textbooks  of  all  sorts.  An  edi-  All  of  these  w’orks  must  be  used  for 
tion  with  a  marginal  vocabulary  or  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  vocabu- 
even  a  visible  vocabulary  complete  for  lary  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  fu- 
cach  page  may  well  be  inserted  in  a  ture  years  w’ord-biiilding  can  be  taught 
course  at  an  earlier  stage  than  the  adequately. 

same  work  in  a  different,  more  usual  Year  II.  In  the  second  year  much 
idition.  It  is  recommended  that  those  lienefit  can  be  derived  from  utilizing 
editions  with  aids  for  the  student  be  separate  texts  as  much  as  possible,  for 
employed  as  far  as  passible  for  addi-  readers  often  detract  from  the  pupils’ 
tional  illustrative  material  to  be  read  interest.  Cora:  TMushuhengeschich- 
outside  class.  by  Thoma  should  awaken  the  en- 

Yeab  I.  Many  beginning  gram-  thusiasm  of  any  group.  This  should 
mars  contain  suitable  reading-material  then  be  followed  by  Emil  und  die  De¬ 
fer  the  first  year.  The  choice  must  lehtive,^  or  similar  story  by  Kastner, 
thu.s  depend  somewhat  on  the  cultural  such  as  Piinktehen  und  Anfon.*®  Both 
background  and  dominant  interests  of  of  these  stories  are  lively  and  fascinat- 
the  class  or  school.  For  a  reading-  ing  and  show  how  German  children 
course  with  but  little  emphasis  on  are  really  not  so  much  different  from 
grammar  or  cultural  information  the  children  of  other  nations.  Although 
Heath-Chicago  series^  may  be  consid-  these  two  books  reproduce  merely  the 
cred  the  best.  It  is  recommended  at  colloquial  language  of  the  present  day, 
this  stage  that  the  vocabulary  be  mem-  they  nevertheless  make  the  approach 
orized  as  well  from  English  to  Ger-  to  the  study  of  German  more  attrac- 
man  as  from  German  to  English  with  live.  If,  then,  a  short  literary  work 
articles  and  even  plurals.  For  slight-  is  introduced  at  this  point,  the  pupil 
ly  more  mature  students,  Wooley’s  will  gain  a  good  conception  of  liter- 

1  “Graded  Oerman  Readers,”  edited  by  Hagboldt,  Morgan,  and  Purln.  Three  series  of  five 
booklets  each,  at  10.20  a  booklet  Also  available  in  book  form.  D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co.  Boston,  Mass. 

t  Weoley:  “Graded  Oerman  Readings.”  J1.32.  D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co. 

I  Ross:  "Ich  lese  Deutsch.”  ll.I.S.  Harper’s.  1938. 

4  Vos:  "A  First  German  Reader.”  $1.36.  Holt  1933. 

6  Burkhard:  "Lesen  Sle  Deutsch.”  Holt. 

•  Zeydel:  “Graded  German  Rea/ler  for  Beginners."  $1.00.  Crofts,  N.  T. 

I  ‘‘Oxford  Rapid-Reading  German  Texts.”  Series  B.  Elach  $0.30.  Oxford  University  Press, 
N.  T. 

8  Thoma:  “Com.  Vier  I^tusbubengeschichten.”  $0.60.  D.  C.  Heath. 

»  *^tner:  “Emil  und  die  TVtektIve.”  $0.80.  Holt 

10  KSstner:  “Ptlnktchen  und  Anton.”  $1.00.  D.  C.  Heath. 
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ary  style  as  opposed  to  lJmgang»-  two  short  stories  from  earlier  liter- 
sprache.  For  this  purpose  Der  hlinde  ary  movements.  The  U*acher  should 
Oeronimo^'  by  Schnitsler,  Immenr  concentrate  on  systematic  word-study. 
«««/*  or  UArrabhiata  is  recom-  For  this  study  a  word-book  is  indi- 
mcnded.  Der  hlinde  Oeronimo  is  a  pensable.  The  Wadepuhl-Morgan  Min- 
pearl  of  modem  German  literature  imum  Standard  German  V ocahviary^* 
showing  something  of  the  stream  of  and  Purin’s  Standard  German  Vocah- 
consciousness  idea.  Imniensee  affords  ulary'*  deserve  especial  mention.  Sudi 
the  pupil  a  good  example  of  Romantic  a  word-list  should  not  be  memorized 
writing  and  opens  up  the  whole  field  page  for  page,  but  correlated  to  the 

of  the  nineteenth  century  short  story,  reading.  Let  the  pupil  check  in  the 

The  third  book,  UArrabhiata,  like-  word-book  all  words  he  meets  in  the 

wise  a  short  story,  need  not  be  con-  reading.  He  then,  as  well  as  die 

demned  because  of  its  Italian  setting,  teacher,  will  know  which  words  are 
In  many  respects  it  is  truly  German,  important  for  him  to  know  out  of 
for  the  Germans  have  always  been  context. 

noted  for  their  Femweh,  particularly  Year  III.  In  the  third  year  more 
for  their  interest  in  Italy.  attention  can  be  devoted  to  real  Qer- 

If  a  reader  must  be  uaed,  either  man  literature.  A  good  introduction 
Nachlese'*  or  Etwas  Neues^^  offers  to  both  German  literature  and  history 
abundant  material  from  contemporary  jg  provided  by  the  Cambridge  Contact 
German  literature.  Variety  and  plea-  readers,*®  divided  into  four  series, 
sure  may  and  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Series  B :  Luther,  Schiller,  Bismarck, 
pupil  through  reading  and  memoriz-  written  in  German  of  the  critical 
ing  poems  and  singing  eongs,  many  type.  Jordan’s  KuHurgesehichle*'  or 
compilations  of  which  are  available,  Neuse’s  Wege  zur  deuischen  Ktdtture** 
at  every  price  imaginable.  can  be  used  as  the  combining  element, 

Informational  material  may  best  lie  in  order  that  the  pupil  understand  the 
found  in  Deutscher  AlUag^^  or  Indue-  development  of  the  German  nation 
tive  Readings  in  German,  Book  II,*"^  and  its  literature,  even  though  repre- 
once  a  week.  sentative  works  may  be  beyond  their 

Hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  second  ability.  Wilhelm  TelP*  or  Die  Jung- 
year  can  do  little  but  give  the  pupil  frau  von  Orleans**  by  Schiller  initi- 
a  conception  of  the  division  of  Ger-  ates  the  pupil  into  the  fine  ideals  and 
man  into  two  types  of  language  and  artistic  merit  of  the  first  great  period 
an  acquaintance  with  some  fairly  easy  in  modem  German  literature.  Goethe^s 
modem  material,  or  even  with  one  or  works  are  at  this  stage  much  too  hard. 

11  Schnltzler:  "Der  bUnde  Oeronimo."  $0.50.  D.  C.  Heath. 

12  Storm:  "Immensee."  Edition  by  Morgan  and  Wooley.  10.84.  D.  C.  Heath. 

IS  Heyse:  “L’Arrabblata.”  With  visible  vocabulary,  edited  by  Downs.  10.28.  D.  C.  Heath 

14  Diamond  and  Relnsch:  "Nachlese."  $1.44.  Holt.  1927. 

IR  Dodge  and  Vlerlck:  "Etwas  Neuee."  21.26.  American  Book  Company,  N.  T. 

14  Manklttwlcs  and  Brandt:  "Deutscher  Alltag"  $1.20.  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 

17  Hagboldt:  "Inductive  Readings  in  German."  Book  II.  An  Introduction  to  the  spirit  u( 
German  Life  and  Literature.  $1.00.  1).  C.  Heath. 

18  Wadepuhl  and  Morgan:  "Minimum  Standard  German  Vocabulary."  $0.20.  Crofts. 

19  Purln:  "A  Standard  German  Vocabulary."  $1.00.  D.  C.  Heath. 

20  "Cambridge  German  Contact  Readers."  Four  Series,  each  booklet.  $0.45.  The  Msc- 
mlllan  Company.  N.  Y. 

21  Jordan:  "Deutsche  Kulturgeschichte  im  Abriss."  $1.60.  Crofts. 

22  Xeuse:  "Wege  sur  deutschen  Kultur."  $1.60.  J.  B.  Lipplncott  Co.,  N.  Y. 

23  Schiller:  "Wilhelm  Tell.”  $1.00.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston. 

24  Schiller:  "Jungfrau  von  Orleans. "  Heffner’s  edition.  $1.22.  Holt. 
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with  the  |nw«ible  exception  »>f  Her-  cuss  the  period  of  Enlightenment  and 
mann  und  Dorothea,  which  would  fre-  Frederick  the  Great  as  well  as  the 
ruentlv  lack  app<*al.  On  the  other  comedy  itself.  It  should  be  noted  that 
hand,  Eicheiulorff’s  Atutdem  Lehen  Minna  von  Bnrnhehn  is  one  of  the 
rinex  Taugenirhtii^^  ought  to  prove  very  few  comedies  in  German  litera- 
|H)pular  not  only  as  a  story  but  alsii  tiire.  Goethe  can  now  be  read  in  the 
as  an  example  (»f  the  Romantic  School,  recently  published  e<lition  of  the  TJr- 
Keller’s  Kleider  maehen  Levte  is  a  For  variety,  a  bit  of  histori- 

(lelightful  tale  from  the  realistic  cal  writing  could  be  inserted  here, 
school.  At  the  end  of  the  year  some  either  straight  history  itself:  Schiller’s 
more  modern  stories  might  1m*  read,  (rustav  Adolf  in  Deutschland,*^  or  an 
such  as  those  containe<l  in  Mitten  im  historical  short-story:  Meyer’s  Amu- 
Ijcben**  or  Modeme  deutsche  Erzhh-  lett**  Attention  should  here  be  called 
ler*^.  Such  a  program,  although  neg-  to  a  fine  collection  of  German  stories: 
lecting  the  mo<lcrn  drama,  does  open  Deutsche  Meistemovellen,**  which  con- 
up  the  rich  field  of  the  German  Nov-  tains  representative  works  of  Heyse, 
(lie.  Instead  of  the  modern  stories.  Storm,  Stifter,  Keller,  and  Meyer, 
the  Jugendjahre^^  of  Karl  Schur/.  The  l>eginning  of  the  modern  periotl 
might  be  8iibstitnte<l,  for  these  thrill-  with  its  emphasis  on  social  problems 
ing  reminiscences  descrila*  (‘ffectivelv  can  Im*  illustrated  well  by  Heimat,**^ 
the  jwlitical  unrest  of  the  nineteenth  by  Sudermann.  At  the  end  of  the 
century  and  indicate  to  a  certain  ex-  year,  either  Gerhart  Hauptmann’s 
tent  the  influence  of  Germany  on  the  .inner  Heinrich,*^  or  Paul  Ernst’s 
development  of  .\merica.  (leschichten  von  deutscher  Art**  is 

Poetry  must  be  the  medium  through  <]uite  suitable.  Der  nrme  Heinrich 
which  other  authors  an*  hrmight  in.  might  well  be  correlated  to  Longfel- 
Here  much  attention  can  1m*  ]>aid  to  low’s  (Inlden  Legend.  Ernst’s  little 
flocthe  and  the  Romantic  School.  ^tories  draw  deeply  from  all  sources 
Ykar  IV.  The  fourtli  year  should  of  German  life, 
presuppose  an  ability  on  the  part  of  ^Fany  fine  authors  and  many  fine 
the  pupil  to  handle  some  fairly  diffi-  editions  have  been  omitted  from  the 
cult  German.  Two  gtMKl  introduc-  altove  list.  The  lawks  mentioned  above 
tions,  again  to  1m*  used  about  once  a  have  however  all  been  tested  and  have 
week,  can  1k»  mentioned:  Fleiszner.  proved  their  worth.  It  is  hoped  that 
Deutsches  lAteralnr-Lesehuch^^  and  this  list  will  not  be  regarded  as  abso- 
Reise  in  die  Literalur*^  by  Koisch-  liitely  definitive,  but  as  merely  sugges- 
witz.  Starting  with  Le.ssing’s  Minna  tive.  If  similar  books  to  those  dis- 
lon  liamhelm,*^  the  teacher  can  dis-  cussed  arc  desired,  there  is  no  reason 

^  Kit'heiidorff;  "Aim  deni  Leben  eines  TRUKeiilohta.”  10.92.  Holt. 

JSaiHond  and  IThlendorf:  “Mitten  Im  I.«ben.”  $1.60.  Holt. 

Wwler:  "Moderne  deutsche  Rriahler.”  11.10.  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

M  “J«S«‘nd«Jhre.*’  $1.20,  Allyn  and  Bacon. 

•H  Joelsxner-  “Deutsches  Idteratur-I^esebuch.”  $1..10.  Cnifta. 

•JO  Koischwitr.  “Reise  In  die  Llteratur."  $1.3.').  L,ippincott. 

*•  "Minna  von  Parnhelm.”  Edition  by  Ooedsche  and  la'opold.  $1.2'>.  I).  C.  Heath. 

«  00.  Harper's. 

“Gustav  Adolf  In  Deutschland."  *0.72.  American  Book  Co. 

Amulett.”  $0.6S.  AmeHcan  Book  Co. 

4.  Gelsaendoerfer  and  Kurti;  “Deutsche  Melsternovellen."  ll.R.**.  Prentice-Hall. 

Snderma  in;  “Hcimat.”  *0.80.  D.  C.  Heath. 

J7Ha<ptnann  "Der  arnie  Heinrich.”  *1.2S.  Profts. 

Ernst:  "Oeschichten  von  deutscher  Art."  $1.35.  Crofts. 
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why  they  should  not  be  used.  One 
thing  should  however  be  borne  in 
mind:  It  is  well  to  build  vocabulary 
the  first  two  years  with  at  least  two 
good  works  in  German  literature  to 
whet  the  pupils’  interest.  Informa¬ 
tional  material  should  be  employed  for 
illustrative  purposes  only.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  years  literary  and 
historical  works  of  increasing  diffi¬ 
culty,  especially  dramas  and  Novellen, 
should  he  read,  with  a  definite  amount 


of  time  for  German  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  background.  And  at  all  stage* 
songs  and  lyrics  should  enliven  and 
inspire  the  instruction. 

Once  in  college  the  student  will  then 
lie  able  to  enter  courses  in  literature 
with  at  least  some  idea  of  its  main 
currents  and  the  stylistic  traits  of 
German.  Then,  and  then  only,  will 
he  be  able  to  understand  the  whole 
breadth  and  depth  of  German  Dick- 
tun^. 


THK  ITAIJAX  PROGRAM 
L.  F.  Solano 

HARVARD 


ITALY  being  a  comparative  new¬ 
comer  among  the  family  of  nations 
it  is  naturally  impossible  to  con¬ 
sider  Italian  literature  ]>rior  to  the 
nineteenth  eentury  as  being  cliaraeter- 
istically  representative  of  the  culture 
and  inhabitants  of  the  entire  penin¬ 
sula.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
literary  vernacular  at  its  very  best 
was  an  artifieial  medium  of  expres¬ 
sion,  as  it  still  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
and  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  a  choiee 
of  reading  material  for  high-school 
classes  is  necessarily  limited  to  the 
literature  of  the  last  one  hundred 
years.  In  fact,  with  the  e.xception  of 
T  Promessi  Spofti,  the  bulk  of  Italian 
literary  works  before  the  l)eginning 
of  the  twentieth  century  has  such  a 
|>edantic  or  aristocratic  tone  that  the 
ordinary  high-school  student  would 
either  be  eompletely  l)ored  or  non¬ 
plussed,  especially  since  the  study  of 
Latin  is  being  negleeted  more  and 
more.  Also,  the  masterpieces  in  Ital¬ 
ian  literature  are  mainly  in  verse, 
those  in  prose  being  of  a  nature  such 
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as  to  forbid  their  use  for  reasons  of 
morality. 

However,  though  the  text-book  ma¬ 
terial  available  for  the  teaching  of 
Italian  in  high  schools  is  not  so  abun¬ 
dant  nor  varied  as  for  French,  Span¬ 
ish  and  German,  it  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  in  merit,  and  it  certainly  is  ade¬ 
quate  for  planning  a  four-year  high- 
school  reading  course.  For  linguistic 
and  literary  reasons  apparent  from  the 
preceding  paragraph,  we  should  ex¬ 
clude  from  eonsideration  any  work 
written  before  the  Romantic  period, 
with  the  exeeption  of  Goldoni’s,  whose 
plays  have  a  certain  freshness  and 
vigor  that  appeal  to  the  general  reader. 
Xaturally,  the  amount  of  reading  cov¬ 
ered  in  any  single  year  depends  on  the 
method  used  by  the  teacher  or  the 
norm  set  by  the  authorities.  However, 
the  following  program  should  prove 
satisfactory  as  an  average,  or  even  a 
maximum  standard  by  which  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  value  of  sueh  a  reading 
course. 

There  are  two  excellent  first  read¬ 
ers,  Beginners’  Jfnlian  Header,  and 


1  “BegrlnnerB’  Italian  Readw.*'  by  L.  A.  Wilkins  and  C.  R.  Santelll.  D.  C  Heath  &  Co.,  1»JS. 
(95  pp.  text,  exercises,  vocabulary.) 
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Sel  Paese  del  Sole.^  Both  begin  with 
material  composed  by  the  authors  and 
gradually  lead  by  easy  stages  to  selec¬ 
tions  of  more  or  less  literary  value  of 
no  great  difficulty  with  a  carefully 
calculated  V(K*abulary  range.  Either 
of  these  textbooks  is  sufficient  for  the 
first  year.  In  case  extra  reading  were 
c^onsidered  necessary  or  advisable  there 
is  always  the  delightful  Fra  Le  Corde 
d’un  Conlrahasso.^  Though  the  tale 
may  be  thought  to  be  somewhat  over- 
sentimental  by  a  mature  teacher,  still 
it  has  a  charm  which  appeals  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  early  ’teens.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  e.xcc'odingly  simple. 

The  second  year  should  begin  with 
either  the  A  went  are  di  Pinocchio*  or 
the  perennial  Cuore.^  The  former  is 
the  more  difficult  due  to  the  racy  Flor¬ 
entine  idiom  w’hich  is  an  indistinguish¬ 
able  part  of  its  appeal.  It  would  be 
wonderful  if  pupils  could  read  both 
works  during  the  same  year,  but  there 
is  always  the  danger  of  surfeiting  the 
student  with  Iwoks  in  which  the  sulv- 
ject  matter  is  too  obviously  meant  for 
children.  Cuore  has  the  advantage  of 
.showing  real  life  in  Italy  during  the 
period  after  the  unification  of  the 
kingdom,  but  it  may  weary  due  to  its 
chauvinistic  spirit.  In  this,  as  in  a 
good  many  other  textbooks  used  for 
other  languages,  the  tact  of  the  teacher 
will  succeed  in  utilizing  what  is  best 
in  the  work. 

One  is  rather  embarrassed  in  choos¬ 
ing  a  collection  of  modern  short  sto¬ 


ries.  They  all  have  great  literary 
merit,  but  they  are  of  a  difficulty  that 
makes  one  hesitate  before  recommend¬ 
ing  any  of  them  for  a  second-year 
class.  Since  it  is  wise  to  introduce 
the  student  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
present-day  life  of  the  country  whose 
language  he  is  studying,  it  is  best  to 
do  so  by  means  of  the  short  story,  and 
those  represented  in  Modem  Italian 
tShort  Stories^  are  as  good  as  any. 
They  are  all  by  outstanding  writers 
and  well  wnritten. 

In  order  to  supplement  grammar 
and  reading  there  is  no  better  way 
than  to  use  a  book  describing  the  his¬ 
tory,  literature  and  geography  of 
Italy.  Two  such  excellent  books  are 
Vita  ItaliatuP  and  UltalioL.^  Either 
w’ill  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  prepare  him  for  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  background  of  the 
literary  masterpieces  he  will  read  later 
on.  It  is  anomalous,  that  in  many  in¬ 
stitutions  offering  courses  in  the  life 
and  civilization  of  countries  of  far 
loss  importance  than  Italy  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  contributions  to  Western  Civili¬ 
zation,  that  such  a  course  is  not 
(loemtHl  necessary  in  the  Italian  field. 
'File  language  of  these  textbooks  is 
(juite  readable  and  of  moderate  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Beyond  a  doubt  the  first  choice  for 
a  reader  in  the  third  year  is  the  mas¬ 
terpiece  7  Promessi  Sposi.^  This  edi¬ 
tion  gives  enough  to  whet  the  interest 
of  the  student  and  give  him  a  zest  for 


2  ‘'Nel  Paese  del  Sole,”  by  J.  Kusao,  I>.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1934.  (136  pp.  text,  exercises, 

\'ocabular>'.) 

3  S.  Farina,  "Fra  le  Corde  d’un  Contrabasao,”  ed.  by  E.  Schobiniter  and  E.  Preston.  D.  C. 

Heath  A  Co.,  1931.  (.'>9  pp.  text,  notes,  exercises,  vocabulary.) 

4  C.  Collodi,  “Avventure  di  Pinocchio,”  ed.  by  E.  GoFSio,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1932.  (103  pp. 

text,  notes,  exercises,  vocabulary.) 

SB.de  Ainlcis,  “Cuore,"  ed.  by  O.  H.  Moore  and  D.  P,  Rotunda,  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.,  1926. 
(131  pp.  text,  notes,  exercises,  vocabulary.) 

6  "Modern  Italian  Short  Stories,”  ed.  by  T.  Q.  Bergln,  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.,  1938.  (92  pp.  text, 

notes,  exercises,  vocabulary.) 

7  "Vita  Italiana,”  by  A.  Marinoni,  H.  Holt  &  Co.,  1935.  (127  pp.  text  and  vocabulary  alter* 
naUnit,  vot'Abulary.) 

8  "L'ltalia,”  by  E.  H.  W’ilkins  and  A.  Marinoni,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1933.  (122  pp.  text, 

vocabulary.) 

9  A.  Mansonl,  I  Promessi  Sposl,  ed.  by  J.  Oeddes  and  E.  H.  Wilkins,  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.,  1911. 
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Italian  novels  of  the  Romantic  perio<l. 
The  descriptive  portions  are  usually 
of  soporific  effect,  but  a  friendly  warn¬ 
ing  from  the  teacher  will  onlinarily 
prevent  the  attention  from  lagging. 
There  is  an  even  balance  Ix'tween  vari¬ 
ous  styles,  and  despite  its  age  the  con¬ 
versational  parts  are  still  idiomatic 
and  worthy  of  careful  study.  The 
contact  with  the  mentality  of  Manzoni 
will  do  more  to  attract  the  student  to 
a  further  study  of  the  Italian  mind 
than  any  other  prose  work.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  morality,  history  and  ro¬ 
mance  is  unrivaled.  It  is  a  pity  there 
is  not  a  more  lengthy  edition  of  the 
novel. 

At  this  point  an  introduction  to  the 
modern  Italian  drama  would  l>e  ad¬ 
visable.  For  this  purpose  Coat  e  se 
vi  is  unsurpassed.  The  name 

of  the  author  is  sufliicient  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  and  it  has  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  written  in  very 
simple  language  and  dealing  with  a 
fascinating  plot  quite  within  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  student.  The  very 
novelty  of  the  work  assures  its  success¬ 
ful  use  in  the  classroom.  Since 
lengthy  works  sometimes  have  a  l>or- 
ing  effect,  it  w’ould  be  wise  to  read 
more  short  stories.  In  this  connection 
the  pleasantly  edited  Died  NovelJe^^ 
easily  gains  our  approval.  The  stories 
are  really  .short  and  interesting,  and 
they  deal  vv’ith  various  as|ie<*ta  of  mod¬ 
ern  Italy. 

In  preparation  for  the  fourth  year 
and  a  certain  study  of  Italian  litera¬ 
ture  there  is  no  better  book  than 


L' I  (alia  nel  Passalo  e  nel  PreaenU.^* 
This  is  a  judicious  collection  of  ex¬ 
tracts  and  descriptions  that  give  an 
excellent  accminf  of  Italian  literature 
and  history.  The  numerous  selectious 
throughout  are  a  kind  of  brief  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  Italian  literature.  In  the  third 
year  the  teaclier  would  do  well  to  use 
the  book  in  parts  only.  The  language 
tends  to  l)e  a  little  heavy  at  times,  \mt 
it  is  in  perfe<*t  harmony  with  the  tone 
of  the  book. 

The  reading  of  th<‘  fourth  year 
should  make  it  possible  for  the  student 
to  continue  on  his  own  account  and 
open  up  before  him  the  entire  vista 
of  Italian  literature.  Since  the  ar¬ 
chaic  style  is  still  permi.s8ible  in  verse, 
he  should  Ijccome  acquainted  with  it 
in  the  easiest  way  possible.  The  ideal 
works  for  this  are  Silvio  PeUicoV* 
Le  Mie  Prigioni  and  the  play  Franeea- 
ra  da  Rtmtni.  The  first  introduces 
the  reader  to  the  period  of  the  Ri80^ 
gimento,  and  gives  him  an  insight  in¬ 
to  a  noble  character.  The  language 
has  an  oldish  flav’or  which  almost 
passes  unnoticed  and  allows  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  learn  certain  linguistic  forms 
almost  automatically.  The  play  is  a 
ma.sterpiece  of  simplicity  and  melody, 
and  ends  jtist  when  one  hopes  it  will 
continue.  Through  these  two  works 
the  archaic  features  of  the  Italian 
language  from  Dante  on  are  mastered 
gradually. 

Here  a  play  by  Goldoni  finds  its 
appropriate  moment.  Though  it  may 
be  considered  somewhat  .sophisticated 
for  high-school  pupils,  still  Ta  TA>c(md- 


(116  pp.  text,  note*,  vocabulary.) 

10  L.  Pirandello,  “Coal  0  ae  vl  pare,”  ed.  by  J.  I..  Ruaao,  D.  C,  Heath  &  Co„  IMO.  (7S  pp. 
text,  notea,  vocabulary.) 

11  “Died  Novelle,”  ed.  by  M.  Canterella  and  P.  L.  RIoharda.  H.  Holt  A  Co.,  1938.  (114  pp. 

text,  notea,  exerclaes,  vocabulary.) 

18  “L’ltalla  nel  Pai^to  e  nel  Preaente,”  by  Qinevra  C^pocelll,  H.  Holt  A  Co.,  1980.  (861  pp. 

text,  exerciaea,  vooabular>'.)  _ 

IS  8.  Pelllco,  “Le  MIe  Prlxlonl"  and  “FVanceaca  da  Rlmlnl,”  ed.  by  K.  McKenxle,  D.  C.  HaatP 
A  Co..  1984.  (48  pp.  and  958  veraea,  notea,  vocabulary.) 
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Ura}*  l>y  it*  intrinsic  worth  and  lin- 
piistic  value,  easily  commands  our 
attention.  The  theme  of  the  woman- 
hater  humbled  and  acknowledging  the 
power  of  the  weaker  sex  cannot  but 
interest  adolescenta.  Added  to  this, 
the  vocabulary  is  almost  poor  so  far 
as  the  total  numl)er  of  different  words 
is  concerned. 

During  the  entire  year  the  Scritfori 
ItdianV^  will  prove  to  be  the  perfect 
book  for  the  introductory  study  of  the 
histoiy  of  Italian  literature.  Non- 
essentials  are  omitted  and  the  great 
writers  properly  stressed  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  minor  authors.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  extracts  throughout  the  vol¬ 
ume.  thus  making  it  a  miniature 
anthologv'  at  the  same  time. 

Since  the  modern  language  and  pe¬ 
riod  should  not  l)e  neglected,  the  read¬ 
ing  of  short  stories  should  be  con¬ 
tinued.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
readability  and  linguistic  difficulty 
there  are  two  very  good  textbooks, 
Italian  Short  Sfories^^  and  Contem¬ 
porary  Italian  Short  Stories.^'^  The 
first  specializes  in  tales  of  a  regional- 
istic  nature  and  are  rather  heavy  in 
spirit.  Experience  proves  that  they 
are  better  read  at  home  than  in  class. 
However,  due  to  the  importance  of 
regionalism  in  the  history  of  Italian 


culture,  such  a  book  is  indispensable. 
The  other  collection  recommends  it¬ 
self  for  its  difficulty,  in  that  it  ex¬ 
plodes  the  belief  that  Italian  is  an 
“easy’’  language.  Despite  the  dreari¬ 
ness  of  some  of  the  stories,  they  should 
l)e  read  as  characteristic  of  a  certain 
unlovely  trait  of  Italian  short  stories, 
i.e.,  morbidity. 

Though  the  foregoing  program  esn 
(•asily  be  modified  to  introduce  text- 
l)ook  material  now  being  published  or 
already  published,  still  it  is  complete 
in  so  far  as  any  attempt  is  made  to 
cover  every  phase  of  Italian  culture 
in  a  high  school.  Tm  Locandiera  and 
Francesca  da  Rimini  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  classical  style  and  serve 
as  a  good  introduction  to  the  language 
of  Italian  literature  before  the  ultra¬ 
modern  period ;  I  Promessi  Sposi  and 
Le  3/tc  Prigioni  more  than  adequately 
give  us  a  masterful  picture  of  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  period  with  its  literary,  lin¬ 
guistic,  religious  and  political  impor¬ 
tance;  L* Italia  nel  Passato  e  nel  Pres¬ 
ents,  Scrittori  d’ltalia.  Vita  Italiana 
and  Ij  Italia  give  an  excellent  account 
of  the  history  of  Italian  culture  and 
literature  and  of  modem  Italy;  and 
the  remaining  works  are  completely 
repre.sentative  of  the  main  currents  of 
Italian  thought  after  the  unification 
of  Italy. 


.Jl?  ^•,9®***°*'*’  '  ^  L-ocaiidiera,"  ed.  by  J.  Geddes  and  F.  M.  Josselyn,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
IWl.  (78  pp.  text,  notea,  vocabulary.) 

15  "Scrittori  Itallanl,"  by  Olnevra  Capocelll,  Oxford  Unlvemlty  Presa,  1938.  (197  pp.  text, 

exerclsea,  vocabulary.) 

16  "Italian  Short  Storlea,"  ed.  by  E.  H.  Wllklna  and  R.  Altrocchi,  D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co.,  1918. 
(114  pp.  text,  notea,  vocabulary.) 

17  "Contemporary  Italian  Short  Storlea,”  ed.  by  H.  R.  Marraro,  H.  Holt  ft  Co.,  1928.  (188  pp. 

text,  notea,  vocabulary.) 
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Measurement.  By  WillUim  .4.  McCall. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1939.  535  pp. 

This  is  more  than  a  book;  it  is  an  accu* 
mulated  gfrowth.  Dr.  McCall  wrote  Hutc 
to  Meature  in  Education  in  1932.  Much 
has  happeneil  in  the  meantime,  particu¬ 
larly  to  Dr.  McCall.  He  has  become  more 
mature,  more  charitable.  He  has  become 
riper  and  mellower.  He  sees  that  statis¬ 
tics  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  only 
«»r  chiefly  statistics,  may  be  devoid  of 
the  spirit  that  maketh  alive.  He  sees  that 
measurement  is  in  real  danjfer  of  becom¬ 
ings  an  ally  of  the  status  quo.  “It  has 
tended  to  spin  about  itself  a  protective 
w’eb  of  statistical  intricacy,  untroubletl  by 
any  philosophical  spark,  and  undisturbed 
by  the  world’s  travail.” 

Dr.  McCall  has  become  eoncerne<l  that 
measurement  become  available  and  help¬ 
ful  to  teachers.  This  is  a  viewpoint  which 
the  reviewer  tried  to  get  into  a  book  on 
measurement  of  his  own  writing  in  1922, 
and  which  w'as  then  generally  scoffed  at 
by  statistical  “experts.”  Now  all  leaders 
in  the  field.  Dr.  McCall  at  their  apex,  are 
trying  to  reach  teachers  as  the  real  key 
to  service  for  childhood  and  the  schools. 

This  new  book  is  filled  to  the  brim 
with  McCall  statistics,  but  they  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  philosophy.  His  T-scores 
are  not  forgotten,  but  more  attention  is 
given  to  grade  Bc«)re8  and  growth,  to  test 
construction,  to  interpretation  of  test  re¬ 
sults.  Much  of  this  is  over  the  head  of 
the  average  teacher,  but  the  evident  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  influence  and  improve  the  school 
itKirn  practices.  TTie  author  refers  to 
other  books  for  the  more  difficult  phases 
of  statistics  and  measurement. 

The  book  has  eight  parts.  35  chapters, 
53  tables,  35  diagrams.  There  is  much 
quoting,  general  credit  is  given.  Lists  of 
tests  and  publishers  appear.  It  is  a  fav¬ 
orable  combination  of  handbook,  teachers* 
manual  and  guide,  and  cyclopaedia  of  ref¬ 
erence,  in  the  field  of  measurement  in  edu¬ 
cation. — Guy  M.  Wilson,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity. 


An  Evaluation  of  Visual  Factors  la 
Reading.  By  Henry  .1.  /mu*,  John  W.  M. 
Rothney  and  Robert  M.  Hear.  Dartmouth 
College  Publications,  Hanover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  1938.  144  pages.  $1.50. 

'lliis  monograph  reports  a  visual  survey 
of  a  remeiliai  reading  program  among  the 
030  Ireshman  siudents  in  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege,  exhaustive  eye  examinations,  includ¬ 
ing  the  usual  test  for  refractive  error  as 
well  us  tlie  test  fur  aniseikonia,  ocular- 
motor  conditions,  eyedness,  etc.  Data  in 
regard  to  reuuing  were  obtuinetl  by  eye- 
uio\ciiient  pilot ograpliy,  Iowa,  Booker  and 
Alinnesota  Iteading  Tests,  and  by  other 
methods  of  observation  and  measurement. 
Kecoius  of  intellectual  capacity  and  aca¬ 
demic  achievement  were  used  in  the  in- 
lerpretutiuii  of  the  data.  The  study  gives 
eviUeiice  oi  clcur-eut  statistical  treatment 
and  of  careful  objectite  evaluation  of  the 
results  obtuinetl.  While  tliere  are  a  great 
many  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  experiuient,  some  of  the  more 
signilicaut  ones  are  the  following: 

.\pproximatly  3t>  jier  cent  of  the  fresh¬ 
men  class  had  not  received  adequate  ocu¬ 
lar  cure.  The  usual  medical  health  ser¬ 
vice  does  not  reveal  the  lack  of  adequate 
(H'ulur  cure.  I'lie  defects  are  not  found 
mure  frequently  among  students  with 
reading  difiiculty  or  low  academic  grades 
than  among  the  rest  of  the  group.  The 
records  from  the  eye-movement  camera 
are  too  unreliable  fur  individual  diagno¬ 
sis  of  reading  difiiculty  and  are  not  as 
gtKKl  a  measure  of  reading  ability  as  the 
usual  pencil  and  paper  tests.  The  reme¬ 
dial  reading  program  increased  the  speed 
of  reading  but  did  not  increase  reading 
comprehension  or  college  grades.  The  cor¬ 
rection  of  defects  does  not  guarantee  im¬ 
provement  in  reading  or  college  grades. 

The  study  should  be  made  available  to 
any  student  of  research  in  the  field  of 
reading. — Donai.d  D.  Durreli.. 
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BIB 


For  the  \eic  Curriculum 

America  Begin*  Again :  The  Conquest 
of  Waste  in  Our  Natural  liesources.  By 
Katheriite  Glorer.  xvi,  382  pp.  1939, 
fl.7#.  Mc-Oraw  Hill  Book  Co. 

The  story  of  the  new  consenation  move¬ 
ment,  which  is  entering  the  curricula  of 
all  schools  hospitable  to  new  ideas.  The 
billions  of  tons  of  lost  soil,  the  thousands 
of  aquure  miles  of  slashed  forests,  the 
nearly  emptied  mines,  the  practically  ex¬ 
terminated  wild  life,  the  wasted  power, 
are  among  the  matters  that  arouse  the 
spirit  of  the  author,  who  well  knows  how 
older  nations  have  come  to  terms  with 
nature  and  expect  to  continue  their  civili¬ 
zations. 

The  author  dw'ells  less  on  the  past  sins 
of  exploitation  than  on  the  evidence  of 
a  developing  spirit  in  North  America,  in 
which  private  and  public  agencies  will 
use  wisely  the  gifts  of  Nature.  The  gen¬ 
erations  that  will  really  practice  conser- 
ration  are  now — she  hopes — in  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  schools.  Their  proper  instruction  is 
indeed  a  vital  matter ! 

•  •  » 

Key  to  the  Out-of-Doors :  \  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  Nature  Books  and  Materials.  Com¬ 
piled  by  Richard  Jamcn  Hurley.  256  pp. 
1938.  $2.50.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co,,  New  York. 

Books,  pamphlets,  pictures,  slides,  de¬ 
vices,  specimens,  carefully  selected  from 
ten  fields:  astronomy,  nteterology,  geol¬ 
ogy,  plants,  trees.  Insects,  reptiles  and 
amphibia,  water  life,  birds,  mammals.  No 
title*  are  more  advancetl  than  a  high 
school  senior  would  appreciate.  ?]ach  item 
Is  classified  as  to  student  level,  and  many 
are  annotated.  Data,  given  by  abbrevia¬ 
tions,  is  helpfully  descriptive. 

.\  volume  of  distinctive  value  to  any 
teacher  of  biology,  nature,  or  general 
science  who  may  wish  to  con.sult  or  pur¬ 
chase  book-H,  and  obtain  useful  material. 
•  *  * 

Science  in  General  Education.  By 
C.  T.  Thayer  and  others,  xiv,  591  pages. 
1938.  $3.00.  Applet on-Century  ('o..  New 

York. 

.\  scholarly  committee  report  in  the 
Progressive  Education  series,  featuring 
the  basic  needs  of  adolescents. 


Two  Tcxt$  fa  a  New  Pattern 

Animals  Without  Backbones.  By  Ralph 
Ituchebaum.  xii,  371  pp.  1938.  $3.75. 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 

A  college-level  invertebrate  zoology  that 
will  amaze  and  amuse  the  freshmen.  The 
rotogravure  “bleeding”  plates — many  full- 
page  in  size — are  marvels  of  close-up  jAo- 
tography ;  the  diagrams  are  no  longer 
copies  of  the  “old  masters  ”  woodcuts.  The 
text  and  captions  are  concise  and  clear. 
Tills  is  the  latest  of  the  “Chicago  New 
Plan  Texts”  for  introductory  general 
courses,  and  follows  its  predecessors  in 
unconventional  yet  effective  presentation 
of  factual  material  in  a  new  manner. 

*  *  * 

Physics  Made  Easy,  By  Louie  T.  Mae- 
eoti.  384  pp.  1938.  $1.00  (paper,  65c). 

W.  Hazleton  Smith,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Two  new  (and  copyrighted)  devices  aid 
ill  lubricating  the  average  student’s  hard 
way:  (a)  Gra-formulae  replace  the  con¬ 
ventional  fHjuations  with  a  boldly  black- 
blockeil,  heavily  lettered  design  that  seems 
to  fit  everywhere;  (b)  Vieioyraphe  offer 
pictorial  graphs  that  show  both  the  idea 
and  the  amount.  \  very  clever  and  orig¬ 
inal  high  school  teacher  bares  his  class- 
nsun  swrets  of  making  physics  nterest- 
ing. 

•  *  • 

Science  in  the  Elementary  School.  By 
II’.  C.  Vroxton.  xii,  454  pp.  1937.  $3.00. 

Mcdraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

Some  philosophy,  then  102  activities, 
adaptable  to  the  various  grade  levels. 

•  •  • 

The  High  School  Science  Teacher  and 
His  Work.  By  Carleton  E.  Preeton.  xviii, 
272  pp.  1936.  $2.00.  McOraw-Hill  Book 

Co.,  New  York. 

Practical  solutions  for  most  of  the  class¬ 
room  problems. 

»  •  « 

The  High  School  Science  Library.  By 
ffanor  .4.  Webb.  About  16  pp.,  annual 
edition.  15  cents.  The  author,  George 
Peab<Kl,v  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

comprehensive  list  of  a  year’s  titles 
recommended  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  rending;  classified,  arranged  in 
price  groups,  annotated.  Includes  both 
trade  and  text  books. 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

We  acknowled^  receipt  of  the  following  publications  of  interest  to  the  readers  at 
Education.  Mention  here  does  not  preclude  review  In  this  or  subsequent  "imhw 
of  Education. 


Music  in  My  Time,  and  Other  Remi¬ 
niscences.  By  Daniel  Gregory  Ma»on. 
1938.  $5.00.  The  Macinillun  Company. 

Activities  in  the  Elementary  School. 
By  Harry  C.  McKown.  1938.  $3.00.  Mc¬ 

Graw-Hill  Book  Company. 

Conflicting  Theories  of  Education. 
By  I.  L.  Kandcl.  1938.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

Problems  in  Junior  Mathematics.  By 
John  O.  Gilmartin,  Henry  E.  Kentopp  and 
Roaroe  C.  Dundon.  1939.  Newsem  and 
Company. 

Seventy  Years  of  Textbook  Publish¬ 
ing.  A  History  of  Oinn  and  ('ompany. 
By  Thomas  Bonaventure  La  trier.  1938. 
$3.00.  Ginn  d  Company. 

Child  Psychology.  .\n  annotated  bibli¬ 
ography  by  Floyd  Hardin,  Eulalia  Dough¬ 
erty  Chapman  and  Letha  Belle  Hill.  1938. 
$1.00.  Bibliographical  Center  for  Re¬ 
search,  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  Rural  Teacher's  Work.  By  John 
R.  Slacks.  1938.  $2.25.  Ginn  &  Co. 

Biology.  A  Revision  of  Biology  for  Be¬ 
ginners.  By  Thuman  J.  .Voon  and  Paul 
B.  Mann.  1938.  $2.00.  Henry  Holt  and 

Company. 

Story  of  Our  Land  and  People.  By 
Glenn  U’.  Moon.  1938.  $1.92.  Henry 

Holt  A  Co. 


The  following  have  been  received  from 
the  Bureau  of  Publication,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University. 

Poetry  Preferences  in  the  Junior  High 
School.  By  Lucy  Kangley,  Ph.  I). 

An  Inquiry  Into  the  Genesis  of  Poor 
Beading.  By  Chester  C.  Bennett,  Ph.D. 

Vocational  Guidance  in  Catholic  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools.  .\  Study  of  Development 
and  Present  Status.  By  Sister  J/.  Teresa 
Gertrude  Murray,  O.S.B.,  Ph.D. 


The  Pronunciation  of  Vowel  Boua^  ;j 
.\n  F] valuation  of  Practice  Material  for  , 
College  Freshmen.  By  Effie  Georgiy  I 
Euhn,  Ph  D.  I 

Enriched  Teaching  of  Mathematiea  is 
the  .Junior  and  Senior  High  School.  By 
Maxie  Xare  Woodring  and  Vera  Sanfort, 
Reviseil  Edition. 

The  Influence  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  on  School  Building  Coa- 
struction  in  New  York  State,  1933-1931. 

B.v  Hotrard  T.  Herber,  Ph.D. 

The  Struggle  for  a  State  System  of  i 
Public  Schools  in  Tennessee,  1903-193$.  f 
By  .Andrew  David  Holt,  Ph.D.  j 

Preparation  of  School  PersonneL  By  I 
Charles  H.  Judd.  1938.  Tlie  Regents'  la-  I 
<iuiry.  $1.50.  Tlie  McGraw-Hill  Book  ; 
('ompany,  Inc.  | 

Motion  Pictures  and  Radio.  Modem  | 
Technique.s  for  F^ducation.  1938.  The  J; 
Regents’  Inquiry.  B.v  Elizabeth  Loins,  f 
$1.7.>.  The  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  | 

The  School  Health  Program.  By  C.  I .  | 

.1.  Winslow.  1938.  The  Regents*  Inquiry. 
$1.50.  The  .McGraw-Hill  Book  Coinpaaj.  || 

'/}■ 

The  Training  of  Prison  Guards  in  the  ft 
State  of  New  York.  By  Walter  M.  Wot- 
laek.  Director  of  F'ducation,  Departmeil  |. 
of  Correction,  State  of  New  York.  1938.  || 
$2.75.  Bureau  of  Publication,  TeacheN’  | 
College.  Columbia  University. 

I 

On  Going  to  College.  Symposium. 
1938.  $2.50.  Oxford  University  Press. 

; 

Finding  Wisdom.  Chronicles  of  Dif  ® 
School  of  TcMla.v.  By  Gertrude  Hartman, 
1938.  $3.00.  ITie  John  Day  Co. 

Richard  Halliburton’s  Book  of  Mar-  \ 
vels:  The  Occident,  and  Richard  Halil-  % 
burton’s  Second  Book  of  Marvels:  The 
Orient.  School  F^ditioiis.  1938.  The  f 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  ,1 
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